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COMMENT 


Tue laying of the Pacific Ocean cable by the Commercial 
Cable Company is one more great world event of our busy 
and interesting day. It will also settle the vexed question 
of a government cable, which was prominently before Con- 
gress at its last session. The President has granted the neces- 
sary power, so far as he can, and the company, it is under- 
stood, will begin preliminary operations immediately, al- 
though the concession granted must, it is said, receive the 
sanction of Congress before it will be entirely valid. This 
new cable will connect this country with its new possessions 
in Asia, and with China also. It will run from San Francisco 
to Honolulu, a distance of 2600 miles, thence to Manila, 
stopping at Guam, the entire length of cable being 8000 
miles. The government imposes a condition that the com- 
pany shall lay a cable from Manila to some port in China to 
be determined on hereafter. The rates to be charged are 
stipulated to be not more than those set forth in Report No. 
568 of the House of Representatives at the last session of 
Congress. From that report it appears that the rate is to be 
fifty cents a word from San Francisco to Honolulu; and thir- 
ty-five cents a word within two years afier the completion of 
that part of the cable; not exceeding $1 a word from San Fran- 
cisco to Manila, or from San Francisco to China. The govern- 
ment is to pay half-rates. The cable is not to touch any but 
American soil between terminals. The company is to agree to 
sell the cable line and its property to the United States at any 
time upon an appraisal by five competent disinterested per- 
sons, two to be selected by the President, two by the com- 
pany, and one by the four. Cable telegrams between the differ- 
ent departments of the government are to be transmitted at 
rates fixed annually by the Postmaster-General. The govern- 
ment business is to have priority, the right to take the line 
for war purposes, and other natural privileges. The line to 
Honolulu ought to be completed next year, and that to the 
Philippines in 1905. It is not only the completion of a great 


enterprise which seems to be assured, but the government 
secures ali that it desires, or can possibly need, without the 
expenditure of a single dollar of its own capital. 


Secretary Shaw is doing better as an executive of the 
government than as a spokesman of the administration. 
With Secretaries Hay and Root he is applying princi- 
ples of ordinary common-sense to the management of 
his department that operate wholly in the interest of the 
highest justice, and in his rulings affecting the customs duties 
when issues have been raised he appears to be the first abso- 
lutely sane Secretary of the Treasury that we have had for 
many years. There has been a great working of injustice at 
the Custom-house in the matter of re-entry into American 
ports of articles which have already once paid duty. Hereto- 
fore the department has held that no matter how many times 
an article of foreign manufacture was brought into this coun- 
try it must pay duty upon each entry, a course which for the 
discouragement of the smuggler has inflicted enormous mon- 
etary punishment upon the innocent. In meeting the question 
of the justice of such a course, Secretary Shaw has applied 
common-sense doctrines, and after due consideration he has 
decided that the privilege of free re-entry may be properly 
allowed to all articles of foreign manufacture or production, 
under proper safeguards for the protection of the revenues, 
provided the articles so admitted shall not have been advanced 
in value or improved in condition while abroad. The article 
is to be registered with full description at the Custom-house 
on exportation and a certificate issued to the owner, and on its 
return must be fully identified as the article exported. The 
Secretary has issued instructions to the Collector at New York 
in accordance with this decision. It is proper to note that the 
direct cause of the Secretary’s decision was an appeal raised 
by an American automobilist against the rulings hitherto in 
operation. In eliciting a construction of Treasury law that 
ranks with some of the best judgments of Solomon the auto- 
mobilists have rendered the country a service which should 
count to their credit at a time when they are not universally 
popular. 


We have had something to say about General Bragg and 
his unfortunate break concerning Cuban society; now on 
top of this comes a dispute between Minister Squiers and the 
Cuban police, in which the minister is absolutely in the wrong, 


but triumphs in his contentions in spite of the fact. There 
may be much in Cuban society that General Bragg dislikes, 
and that any other reasonable man would dislike, but these 
things exist, and General Bragg is not there to reform them, 
but as an official officially to pretend to like them. He has no 
personal option in the premises for so long a time as he is an 
official and not a person. His only choice is to resign if he 
finds the situation unbearable. Similarly with Minister 
Squiers. It is quite possible that he will find many ordinances 
in the city of Havana that are irksome to him, but he has no 
right to break them none the less, and when he secures the 
degradation of police officers for enforcing them he commits 
an indiscretion which casts suspicion upon his fitness for the 
post he occupies. The Cuban ministry is not one of the great 
prizes of our diplomatic service, but at this particular moment 
it is one the proper care of which requires an unusual delicacy. 
The people are strange to us; they have their ways which strike 
us as peculiar, just as we have our ways that do not always 
seem to them all that they should be; and to get along amicably 
and well with them, which is, or should be, an ambassador’s 
business, requires an unusual sense of the niceties of the sit- 
uation, a vast amount of tact, and no end of patience. Consul- 
General Bragg has demonstrated clearly that he has none 
of these qualities; and Mr. Squiers, by permitting the viola- 
tion of the city ordinances by his family, and securing the 
punishment of the officers who attempted to stop it for merely 
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performing their plain duty, has made his fitness for his of- 
fice a matter of serious doubt. A little shake-up is due at 
Ilavana, and two American citizens now in an uncongenial 
climate might be allowed to come home and think things over. 


The King of England has at last been crowned, and the 
forebodings of the superstitious have been shown to be futile. 
It is curious how strong a hold superstition has upon certain 
minds, and in the immediate case in question so much has 
latterly happened to confirm it that the culmination of the 
events of the past eighteen months—since the death of Queen 
Victoria—in the actual crowning of Edward the Seventh is 
very greatly to he weleomed. That his Majesty should himself, at 
his age and in the peculiar temperamental condition in which 
he must have been, not have found the qualms of the supersti- 
tion that he would not live to be crowned a serious obstacle 
to his recovery is little short of remarkable, and the English 
people have reason to admire and even wonder at the mar- 
vellous vitality of their King. It is possibly the brightest 
side of what has for some weeks been a dismal and anxious 
picture that the excessive trials through which his Majesty 
lias successfully passed are an assurance of an unusual vigor. 
In ancient times, when kings went personally into the wars, 
their physical prowess found ample opportunity for its dis- 
play; and men were satisfied to have over them those who by 
knightly deeds of daring had demonstrated at least their physi- 
cal superiority to their fellows. To-day, when it is the council- 
chamber or the social realm that forms the most absorptive 
field of a potentate’s endeavor, rather than the strenuous paths 
which try the endurance of a ruler, it is no smal] element in 
the establishment of the British monarch’s kingliness of per- 
son that he has withstood the pains of his attack, the agonies 
of the surgeon’s knife, and the trials of the convalescence. 
In his fortitude and wondrous vitality he has shown himself 
every inch a king. We congratulate him and his people, and 
wish for both a long, brilliant, and prosperous reign. 


We ean congratulate the British further. They have an ex- 
cellent foundation for future peace in the pleasure which 
the Boers are taking in visiting and being entertained by their 
nominal conquerors. One of their generals, the late Lucas 
Meyer, incurred, just before his sudden death, the displeasure 
of the venerable President Kruger by his acceptance of several 
dinner invitations from Lord Kitchener, and this is a case 
where one can blame neither the aged leader of the Boer 
people, sitting in sadness in the watery Netherlands and 
brooding on his country’s misfortunes, nor the younger fight- 
ing-man, who hoped for a free career for his fellow-soldiers on 
the veldt and in the mart. The Boers are certainly being very 
cordially treated by the English whenever they come in con- 
tact. This does not mean that all bitterness is past, any more 
than the spectacular embraces of the famous “ arm-in-arm con- 
vention ” at Philadelphia in 1868 meant that all rancor be- 
tween North and South was then and there buried forever. 
Yet it does signify, as such demonstrations as that did, that 
the basis for an entire and fraternal understanding exists, 
and ean safely be built upon. The South-African people 
promise to be greater than ever under the new conditions. 
They are not going to forget their traditions, any more than 
our Southern people have forgotten theirs. They are likely 
to cling to all the rights they have sueceeded in defending, 
and to revive as rapidly as possible some that have gone un- 
der in the fight. But they are unlikely to attempt to regain 
their independence. They are “ accepting the situation ” with 
excellent grace and sense, and in spite of the intention of their 
brothers who took refuge in Holland and remain “ unrecon- 
structed.” 


A more generally satisfactory appointment than that of 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, of Massachusetts, to the Su- 
preme Court bench has rarely if ever been recorded. It is 
not only that as a jurist the newly appointed justice possesses 
to an eminent degree all the qualifications which best fit a 
man for the service that he is to render, but that Judge 
Holmes is to a singular extent the type of man that the 
country delights to honor. The able son of a distinguished 
father, even in his college days he was conspicuous among his 
fellows for his own fine attainments of character, and his 
record as a soldier in the civil war was of real distinction. 
At the Massachusetts bar he made an early and marked 
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success, and as the editor of the twelfth and standard edi- 
tion of Kent’s Commentaries he allied to his own profes- 
sional endeavor the same keen scholarship that lent such 
unusual distinction to his father’s career in the medical pro- 
fession. Rich in experience, a man of quick discernment, 
knowledge of the world, and of a temperament wholly judicial; 
erudite in the law, the possessor of a graceful and lucid liter- 
ary style strongly tinged with wit,—this new honor falls upon 
Judge Holmes as a signally fit crowning of his career; and if 
one alludes to his almost ideal fitness for the ermine, it is 
not in any spirit of undue enthusiasm that this is done, but 
rather the mere recording of an easily demonstrable fact. 


An alarming cry of the defencelessness of our national 
defences has gone up, and has the more piercing effect be- 
cause it is emitted in the dull season. The occasion of the 
latest disclosures is the premature return to Washington, be- 
fore its work was completed, of a board of officers detailed, at 
the instance of legislation, to determine by observation and 
practical trial the relative value of the disappearing and the 
barbette types of carriages used as mounts for the guns of 
our coast forts. The controversy, of arid technicality, over the 
disappearing carriages is some two years old, and has the 
durable quality of problems engaging the opposing views of 
equally plausible experts. Congress tired of a question left 
for the politicians to settle, and sought a solution by means 
of a hoard, upon which sat three artillery officers, an ordnance 
officer, an army engineer, a naval officer, and a civilian civil 
engineer. The board was to visit various well-equipped forts 
where the armament afforded an opportunity of comparing 
the rival gun-carriages. The findings of the board have an 
importance as affecting the future policy of, and directing the 
expenditure of large sums for, a vital part of the ordnance 
of the seaboard fortifications. The board found much to 
criticise at the forts it visited, and returned without a final 
opinion on the object of its investigations. The regulations 
relating to artillery fire must be changed to make them ac- 
cord with new conditions; the likelihood of accident to val- 
uable mechanism must be diminished; the methods of prac- 
tice must be improved, the subcalibre system adopted for 
economy preving inadequate; the guns and carriages must be 
kept in better condition, and the officers and men must be 
more thoroughly trained. These are some of the discoveries 
of necessities unofficially prescribed by the board and likely 
to be adopted ultimately as a remedy for existing defects. 
It was evident, too, that a board of critical observers must 
visit the forts periodically, and expose the faults of system 
and incompetency of personnel. There were no startling dis- 
closures, and nothing to justify terror or warrant indignation 
over the waste of public money. At forts where competent 
officers and well-trained men were on duty the results were 
satisfactory; at other places where officers were listless or 
indifferent—one such fort impressed the board particularly 
—the opportunity for complaint was obvious. There are, 
however, no weaknesses calculated to engage public horror 
or to furnish Congressional campaign capital. The fortifica- 
tions appropriations have not been squandered, and our de- 
fences really defend. 


The Alaskan boundary questicn has caused heated feeling 
on two continents. It has also enkindled certain over-fervid 
imaginations. One of these belonged to a contemporary which 
recently published an interview with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
wherein that distinguished statesman was made to say that 
the dispute was a menace to the peace of the United States 
and Great Britain. It now appears that this was rather a 
subjective impression, a pious opinion of the interviewer, who, 
in his grave concern over the matter, his dread of interna- 
tional discord, his apprehension and dismay, was led to at- 
tribute his own misgivings to the Canadian Premier, who does 
not share them. This was unfortunate; as was also the fact 
that our contemporary, overwhelmed with confusion over its 
error, very modestly hid away the disclaimer so completely 
that we were unable to discover it. We were thereby misled 
into fathering the pessimism of the interviewer on the opti- 
mistic Premier of Canada. However, the situation is re- 
deemed by the generous interposition of the Ottawa Citizen, 
which kindly points out our error, and then, in a spirit of hu- 
morous banter, accuses us of incendiarism, malign plotting, 
and hatching schemes of international strife. We appre- 




































ciate the correction, and we like the imaginative and humor- 
ous way in which our Ottawa friend conyeys it. It is pleasant 
to know that American humor, with its genial urbanity, its 
playfulness and lightness of touch, quite ignores the forty- 
ninth parallel. 


Meanwhile Canadian and other colonial questions continue 
to be debated by the Premiers in conference, without much 
positive result. Neither Canada nor Australia has taken 
kindly to the scheme of imperial defence, which has its warm- 
est advocates in the Colonial Secretary and Mr. Seddon, the 
New Zealand Premier. The colonies are willing to equip 
local forces, but they wish to keep them under local con- 
trol rather than subordinate them to the central imperial 
authority. Nor does the question of the Pan-Britannie Cus- 
toms Union seem to be greatly advanced. The North Leeds 
election has served as a warning to Mr. Balfour’s cabinet 
that the British working-man has very decided views on the 
subject of dear bread and meat, and is altogether unwilling 
to pay for closer imperial ties by an import duty on the staff 
of life. Mr. Chamberlain’s protectionist policy has therefore 
very small prospect of realization at present, and the plans 
of imperial federation which he based on it must for the 
present be laid aside. In our view, by far the most important 
result of the conferences of colonial Premiers was the vindi- 
eation of constitutional government in Cape Colony, due large- 
ly to the vigorous protests of the Australian and Canadian 
Premiers. The greatest promise lies in the proposal that these 
conferences should be repeated in the future, at intervals of 
three or four years. This seems to us wise, and a forward 
stride towards the federation of the world. 


Mr. Balfour has decided, under stress of adverse cireum- 
stances, to hold over the education bill until next session. By 
vigorous use of the “Guillotine” he has succeeded in forcing 
the bill forward to a fairly advanced stage. Several im- 
portant amendments have been passed, and very interesting 
debates have been evoked. At the same time there is no 
denying the fact that the bill has damaged the government 
in popular esteem. That remarkable and potent factor in 
English politics, the Non-conformist eonscience, is thor- 
oughly aroused by the proposal to tax all denominations for 
the maintenance of Anglican schools, and the provision that 
the board of managers shall have an overwhelming majority 
of Anglican members has added fuel to the flames. Many 
distinguished Non-conformists, like Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
Dr. Parker, Dr. Robertson Nichol, Dr. Clifford, and Mr. 
White, M. P., have entered into a solemn league and cove- 
nant binding them not to pay rates under the new bill should 
it become law. Like John Hampden’s refusal to pay “ ship- 
money,” this may be the straw which marks the tide of a ris- 
ing Libera] revolution. 


Mr. Balfour’s cabinet-making goes on apace. It is now an- 
nounced that King Edward has approved the appointment of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, son of the Colonial Secretary, as 
Postmaster-General, in succession to the Marquis of London- 
derry, for whom the new office of Minister of Education has 
been created. This liberal move accords ill with the restora- 
tion of sectarianism by the education bill; and the Marquis 
of Londonderry, who is gifted and vigorous, full of advanced 
ideas, and in his way a captain of industry, will be placed in 
a rather ambiguous position, being asked, on the one hand, 
to bring English education up to the German standard, while, 
on the other, he is called to assist at the revival of medisval- 
ism in the Anglican schools. The Earl of Dudley becomes 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but without a seat in the cab- 
inet, though that honor is conferred on his chief secretary, 
George Wyndham. This is one of the curiosities of the new 
cabinet, as is the presence in it of the two Chamberlains, 
father and son. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s place as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is taken by Mr. C. T. Ritchie, who 
won golden opinions at the Board of Trade. Mr. A. Akers- 
Douglas, who was long the senior Whip of the Conservative 
party, becomes Home Secretary, with Earl Percy as his un- 
der-secretary. A large number of minor appointments are an- 
nounced; and as, on accepting office, ministers must seek the 
endorsement of their constituents by re-election, we shall 
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haye a series of opportunities to gauge the feeling of the 
country on the bread tax and the education bill. 


General Firmin continues to make history in Haiti; indeed, 
events proceed almost more rapidly than we can chronicle 
them. A few days ago we were told that his commander-in- 
chief, General Jumeau, had started for Gonaive, some thirty 
miles from Port au Prince, as that point was threatened by 
the troops of the provisional government. Further came the 
news that the forces sent to take the town of Petit Goave 
had revolted and given in their allegiance to General Firmin. 
Finally, we are informed that M. Jeremie, the provisional 
government’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, had very prudent- 
ly handed in his resignation. Now comes the news that Gen- 
eral Firmin has established a government of his own, in al- 
liance with Admiral Killick, who was recently described as a 
“pirate” py the provisional government. The gallant ad- 
iniral is Minister of War and the Navy to the new government, 
which at present bears the title of Provisional Government of 
Artibonite and the Northwest, but hopes soon to establish its 
claims to a more extensive title. Of course we cannot guaran- 
tee that one or two more riyal governments may not announce 
themselves before this reaches our readers. Things move so 
rapidly nowadays in Haiti. 





President Castro of Venezuela has again taken the field. 
So far his campaigns have been singularly free from casual- 
ties to either party,—a fine precedent which it is hoped he will 
live up to. He has now gone forth to do battle with the revo- 
lutionists who are entrenched at Orituco, some seventy-five 
miles from Caracas, and has taken twenty Krupp mountain- 
guns with him. The troops at Orituco are said to be com- 
manded by General Mendoza, and probably form the ad- 
vanee-guard of General Matos, who hopes to persuade Presi- 
dent Castro to resign the Presidency in his fayor. With an- 
other party of revolutionists, said to number ten thousand, 
at Barcelona, it is evident that President Castro has plenty 
of opportunity for strenuousness in the immediate future. 
The numbers of the Barcelona revolutionists are given by 
another authority as only eight hundred; and we can sympa- 
thize with General Castro if he is relying on these telegrams 
tor a knowledge of the movements of his opponents. Barce- 
lona is now in the hands of the revolutionists under General 
Platero, but as President Castro’s garrison in that city was 
said to number only two hundred, it was hardly likely that the 
town would be able to hold out long. Here again, however, we 
are by no means certain that several more Presidents-pre- 
sumptive, with huge armies, may not be in the field by the 
time this is printed. 


An aged Frenchman in threadbare clothes not only of the 
fashion but of the actual production of the year 1860 dodged 
all his countrymen through many years in Rome. A few of 
these knew that his name was Auguste Dutuit, and he was 
known to be so desperately stingy that the opinion gained cur- 
rency that he was rich. Through an old woman servant some 
prying people also ascertained that the old man was starving 
himself to death for the want of decent food that he could 
well enough afford to buy. But it took him a long time to 
complete the process; he was ninety years old when at last 
he gave up the ghost—and he had lived in Rome very much 
in this way, seeing generations of his curious countrymen come 
and go, for sixty years! When at last he did die the fact 
came out that he was a multi-millionaire—in franes—and had 
bequeathed to the city of Paris, his native city, a collection of 
pictures, medals, prints, manuscripts, bibelots, books, and 
other things yalued at three millions of francs. And he had 
given not only these things, but money enough to install them, 
and property enough to take care of them and provide them 
with a curator and custodian; and also large bequests to the 
city of Rouen, where his parents came from, and to Mar- 
seilles, where he made most of his money. All these unsus- 
pected years he had been spending, spending at Rome, to 
amass his collections, and saving, saving, in order that he 
might spend more largely. He provides in his will that the 
museum which he bestows on Paris shall be freely accessible 
to all the people. Therefore all Paris rings now with the 
name of Auguste Dutuit, of whom it never heard before. But 
Paris wonders at a temperament which led a man to live thus 
scorned, despised, as a miserable self-torturing fool, for the 




































































sixty years that he spent in getting things together to add to 
its instruction and pleasure. 


The death of the escaped convict and wholesale murderer 
Tracy, by his own hand, when surrounded by a sheriff’s posse, 
will have the baleful effect to raise up another heroic-criminal 
figure for the worship of ill-guided youth, to whom the words 
“outlaw” and “desperado ” suggest something weirdly stir- 
ring, terribly brave, and grewsomely admirable. Probably 
everybody can remember a time when those words, if they 
meant anything bad, meant to him something grandly, allur- 
ingly bad. Both words were doing their full mischievous 
duty during the time that intervened between Tracy’s escape 
from the penitentiary and his death. The man was a horrible 
and base murderer. The majority of the crimes he com- 
mitted were cowardly. Yet he managed to surround himself 
with a lurid cloud of glory at the end, and this will go on en- 
veloping his name in the future. Every newspaper story about 
him has been the possible seed of another Tracy. It is lament- 
able; but what is society to do about it? What may possibly 
be done about such cases sometimes is to prevent by law the 
publication of copious details of crimes, of pursuits, of trials, 
and the like. It is all wretchedly unprofitable stuff to print 
from the point of view of the public good. It is a terribly 
systematic sowing and watering and cultivating of tares. Yet 
the press ought to be free—must be free. How is the public 
advantage in the possession of a perfectly free press to be 
reconciled with what might be its equal advantage in getting 
rid of the glorification of the Tracys and Youngers and Jesse 
Jameses, with the consequent new crop of deliberate emula- 
tors? It is a hard nut to crack. But we have not observed 
that the press of this State is any the less outspoken about 
things in general, or that it is in the slightest degree less the 
palladium of the people’s liberties, than it was before it was 
prohibited from printing the details of executions. 


The brigands of southeastern Europe are unusually busy 
this summer, and have captured and held for ransom several 
persons in Albania, and, recently, four more in Rumania. 
Moralists are pointing out that the successful extortion of a 
huge ransom for Miss Stone has stirred the cupidity of these 
outlaws, and made them realize the excellent possibilities of 
their vocation. The inference apparently is that Miss Stone 
ought not to have been ransomed; but that, even from the 
point of view of thrift, may be a premature conclusion. 
Brigandage is one of these diseases that have to be worse be- 
fore they can be better. If the brigands in Rumania and AI- 
bania only work hard enough at their trade the chances are 
that they will become so serious a nuisance that a real effort 
will be made to clear them out. The end of the Miss Stone 
episode has not been told yet. An old saying may yet be re- 
vised so as to read—“* Whom the gods wish to destroy they 
first egg on to steal a missionary.” 


Is an estimable accomplishment sufficient excuse that the 
world owes its possessor a living? The question is suggested 
by the statement, apparently well founded, that some clever 
New York artists are unable to sell their paintings for more 
than the cost of the frames, and that even the frames must 
sometimes go at less than their price to save the artists 
from starvation. Yet who is to blame? It would be gratify- 
ing to all lovers of pictorial art if the mass of intelligent and 
well-to-do could become so interested in paintings as to wel- 
come with appropriate numbers of dollars the entire output 
of all meritorious artists. But the artistic sense is not one 
of the basic virtues to which all men should conform; it is 
merely a phase of refinement. Love of beauty as expressed 
by art is general, but no one has the right to demand that it 
shall follow the direction of his own ealling and for his 
personal gain. It manifests itself in many ways, two or three 
of which are as many as can be followed by any one who has 
affairs of his own to look after. From wall-paper and wood- 
work to paintings and poems there is a variety of subjects 
that are being treated artistically, and among which the taste 
of the individual may be gratified and refined. Except, per- 
haps, music, there is no art that demands more effort for 
its comprehension than that of the painter; so it would seem 
that the impecunious painter should, according to his dispo- 
sition, blame either his profession or the impulse which forced 
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him into it before he had counted the cost. Fortunately, the 
true artist has one abiding support in his times of business 
depression; it is the “courage of conviction,” which, though 
it never filled a stomach or paid a washer-woman, has sus- 
tained millions of unrewarded men in callings not artistic, 
yet quite as honorable as his own. 


The type of man who takes matters about him into his own 
hands—who manages all the people within his reach if he 
can, and does it by the aid of a large and attractive idea— 
always interests the world. The man who has an idea as a 
nucleus, and has also a masterful or hypnotic personality to 
push it with, can keep adding men to his following, as one 
rolls a snowball larger and larger in clinging snow. Only 
one of two things is likely to stop him: the end of his life or 
strength, or a collision with a personal power still stronger 
than his own. There is a man now at work in Wisconsin 
rolling up a political snowball which has attained consid- 
erable magnitude, and which may grow bigger. His name 
is La Follette, and he is the Governor of the State. His 
nucleus-idea is the direct exercise of a dominant political 
power by the plain people, and especially the country people— 
a very old idea, but no doubt all the better on that account. 
Of his hypnotic power over a great many people there seems 
to be no doubt. When an American citizen has risen so 
high as Governor La Follette has already risen, at the age of 
forty-six years, and has succeeded in overmastering every ele- 
ment in his own State, it would be quite impossible to pre- 
vent the question from being asked whether he is not going 
to rise to the Presidency of the United States. In fact, the 
question has already been asked a number of times with re- 
gard to the Governor of Wisconsin. No doubt it devolves on 
Mr. La Follette to answer it, yes or no, by the success or the 
failure of his snowball-rolling. If a harder and heavier 
snowball than his, propelled by a stronger hand, encounters it, 
it will go to pieces. It must be owned that while Governor 
La Follette’s ball is very large and promising, it does not 
yet seem to be as solidly constituted as it might be. 


The American farmer is the greatest man in the world. A 
“combine ” with a capital of $1,000,000,000 is a great thing 
because it is a combine; but $1,000,000,000 relatively to the 
eapital of money, brain, and brawn invested in the agricultural 
industry in this country is not at all a great thing. Fig- 
ures simply stagger and fall down when they attempt to rep- 
resent the real foundation wealth of America, which is agri- 
cultural. We are all, when we attempt to contemplate that 
wealth, very much in the position of the Irishman who had to 
look several times in order to see the tall building—taking it 
little by little. One section of the view is the information, 
entirely accurate, that the farmers of Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas have received $300,000,000 for their products this year. 
Another is that the corn crop of the State of Kansas this year 
will be 260,000,000 bushels. Still another, that one million 
dollars, at the lowest estimate, fell in one soaking rain in the 
single Territory of Oklahoma the other day—the rain having 
checked the growing menace of a fortnight’s dry spell. In 
a single year the milch-cows of the United States yield a 
preduct equal in value to one-half of the capital of the Steel 
Trust—and there are more cows at the beginning of the new 
year than there were before. Behind the agriculture is the 
agriculturist, and the American farmer is gaining in intel- 
ligence, in mastery of his soil, and in fitness for political 
power quite as rapidly as his products are increasing in 
magnitude. He may be merely waiting to be organized into 
a vast and irresistible public force. Or, again, he may be 
slowly and sadly reconciling himself to the knowledge that 
he is a passive force only—like his own fertile acres, which, by 
intelligent cultivation and exploitation, are made to yield 
rich crops for those who know how to get them. 


The anarchists in the anthracite-coal district were, of 
course, the enemies of organized labor, for they made them- 
selves appear to be the champions of the United Mine Workers 
in the effort of the latter to force the operators to yield to 
their demands. There is nothing that so often undeservedly 
hurts reputation as the getting into bad company. The de- 
cent and intelligent miners were in this predicament, and, what 
was worse for them, the bad company was composed of men of 




































their own trade and their own organization. The conse- 
quence of the acts of violence which have been committed in 
the mountains and woods of the coal region was that the 
sentiment of the country set even more strongly than before 
against the strike, which, besides, was and continues to be 
telt injuriously in every home in which anthracite coal is 
_used for fuel. The strikers were apparently doomed to defeat 
from the first, but that ending of their effort was assured by 
the murders, outrages, and persecutions of which participants 
in the strike were guilty. As soon as violence reigned in the 
coal regions, the State of Pennsylvania was bound by her 
obligations to society at large to put down and punish the 
strikers, and by the intelligent and experienced agency of 
General Gobin she seems to have done her duty very well. 
Civilization must be preserved, but it must succumb to brut- 
ishness when the murder of men and the terrorizing of women 
and children become natural accompaniments of labor move- 
ments. Twenty-five years ago these coal mountains of Penn- 
sylvania were dominated by a band of criminals known as 
the Molly Maguires, and for months these criminals main- 
tained a reign of terror. Nightly murders, mysterious, oc- 
curring now here and now there, made life in the coal region 
a shuddering horror. Franklin B. Gowen, with the aid of a 
detective who joined the order for the purpose of betraying it, 
put an end to this distressful time, and one day seven con- 
victed assassins were hanged at Mauch Chunk. The Molly 
Maguires were not all miners. Desperate criminals took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to join this order and to carry on their 
war against society with tenfold violence because they pre- 
tended to have enlisted under the banner of organized labor. 
Pennsylvania then had a bitter lesson, and learned that she 
could not afford a repetition of the experience. 


Two classes of the community in the coal regions have 
failed to do their duty in the strike. Mr. Mitchell’s reason for 
the strike we shall not discuss, contenting ourselves with the 
remark that the strike has never been popular, and that the 
public does not like to have its coal bills increased. Yet Mr. 
Mitchell advised against a sympathetic strike in the bitu- 
minous regions because such a movement on the part of the 
men would involve the violation of contracts, and for this 
action of his the whole country should be grateful, because it 
is a great moral advance beyond the theory and action of the 
United Mine Workers in 1900. But despite Mr. Mitchell’s 
temperateness, the community seemed terrorized by his order, 
and, as was to have been anticipated, the terror absolutely 
paralyzed those timid souls the politicians. We often ask 
ourselves whether democracy is up to the task of governing 
municipalities, but we know that democracy, as a governing 
force, disappears from the Pennsylvania coal regions the mo- 
ment a strike is declared. In this instance, when the sheriff 
was threatened at Shenandoah, and when his son was actual- 
ly beaten to death in defending his father, the politicians 
of the town, with one honorable exception, so far as we have 
been informed, refused to ask the Governor to send troops to 
the scene of disorder, giving as an excuse that they would be 
boycotted if they did. This is the same as saying that they 
feared the loss of their offices if they did their duty in them, 
and is therefore one of the most shameful confessions that 
can be made by public servants. The other class that failed 
to do its duty at the trying time is composed of the intelli- 
gent and skilful miners, who have permitted themselves to be 
frightened by the lower orders of their craft, mostly men 
from southeastern Europe, the most dangerous and enter- 
prising of whom are the Poles. The intelligent miners are 
usually opposed to strikes, but they have weakly yielded to the 
foreign element, and have finally permitted themselves to be 
driven downward into a position where they are incapable of 
good citizenship. The sort of gelatinous civic morality which 
pervades the coal regions is something shameful to our civili- 
zation. Whatever the rights or wrongs of the strike question 
may be, there is no doubt that self-government is greatly dis- 
credited in certain counties in Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Bryan, in one of his halting declinations to be con- 
sidered a candidate for the nomination in 1904, observes that 
it is a greater honor to be a private citizen than to be President 
of the United States. As usual, Mr. Bryan is wrong. It is not 
a greater honor to be a private citizen than to be President, or 
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than to be candidate for President. It is no honor at all to bea 
private citizen, for any one can be that by merely being born 
here, or by being naturalized, and any one so born or natural- 
ized can remain a private citizen by continuing to breathe. 
Private citizenship is not dishonorable, of course, but a par- 
ticular private citizen, like Harry Tracy, for example, may dis- 
honor it. Indeed, the recent existence of Tracy sweeps Mr. 
Bryan’s foolish utterance off the table and into the crumb-tray 
of those minute follies in which light-weight politicians are 
so prone to indulge. It is not even so much of an honor to be 
a fairly good citizen as to be President or a candidate for the 
Presidency. The man who is President is selected by his 
countrymen to hold the highest office in their gift. He there- 
fore receives from them the highest honor or distinction 
which they can bestow, while the candidate for President 
receives the highest honor or distinction which his party can 
bestow. A private citizen may adorn his station by his per- 
sona! virtues, and thus win for himself great honor by reason 
of the esteem of his feliows. He may thus win even higher 
honor than that of the mere Presidency, for character is 
nobler than station; but private citizenship per se is not an 
honor at all, while the Presidency per se is. Mr. Bryan’s re- 
mark is but another instance of his incapacity for clear think- 
ing. 


The Tova Republicans having declared that no tariff duty 
should be permitted to remain on the statute-books the mo- 
ment after it has become a shelter for monopolies, a violent 
discussion has broken forth on the question of tariff revision. 
Senator Cullom has thrown a trifle of oil on the flames by 
Saying that the question of tariff revision will soon have to 
be met and answered by the Republican party. Secretary 
Shaw has also participated in the young debate, and has an- 
nounced that the Republican party would attend to this busi- 
ness itself, just as it attended to it in 1882 and 1883. It is a 
wonder that he did not add, just as it attended to it in 1870, 
when Senator Allison was threatening to move towards free 
trade. Immediately upon the publication of the Iowa plank, 
the party organs in the East rang out in unison, warning the 
rash and heady brethren of Iowa that protection must not be 
abandoned by the Republican party. Judging from some of 
these utterances, it would seem as though there were actual 
danger of the party’s moving into the deserted camp of the 
Democrats, out of which Bryan so wisely led the host whose 
only victories during a quarter of a century had been due 
to their contention for lower tariff taxes. There is, however, 
no harm threatened to the doctrine of protection, or to its 
extreme expression in the Dingley bill, by the Republican 
party. If Secretary Shaw were familiar with history, he would 
know that the protection sentiment in his party did not yield 
to the clamor of 1882 by a reform in 1883, but that it was 
strong enough to prevent the reforms recommended by the 
Tariff Commission, whose bill the Secretary strangely sup- 
poses to have been adopted. It is now strong enough to de- 
feat any effort at reform which may be made in Iowa, in 
Minnesota, or anywhere else. The truth is that this year, as it 
did in 1882 and in 1870, the so-called tariff-reform movement in 
the Middle West comes from the people, and threatens, not 
to change the fundamental principle of the party, but to de- 
crease the number of Republican Representatives in Congress. 
It therefore becomes the proper party tactics to bend and avoid 
the blow. This only is what is done in the Iowa platform. So 
long as a protective tariff exists, so long will the Republican 
party object to a general reduction, either by statute or by 
reciprocity treaty. 


Chicago despatches say that cars are to be put in motion this 
week on the new electric railroad between Aurora, Batavia, 
Elgin, Wheaton, and Chicago. Mr. Pratt, the assistant general 
manager of the road, is quoted as saying that when the road 
is in good running order its cars will be capable of a speed 
of 130 miles an hour. They are to be propelled on the third- 
rail system, the power being furnished by three 2200 horse- 
power engines. To begin with, the speed will be kept down 
to about seventy-five miles an hour, which is about as fast, 
the general manager thinks, as passengers will care to ride 
at the start. No doubt he is right, for seventy-five miles an 
hour is pretty fast terrestrial travel. But if the cars can go 
nearly twice as fast as that, no doubt exhibitions will be 
given of their speed capacity, and we shall hear about it. 





























There is doubtless a point where the average traveller’s regard 
for his own safety gets the better of his desire to save time. 
That point has not been reached yet in steam travel. In 1900, 
the statisticians say, 7855 persons were killed and 50,320 in- 
jured, on the American railways, but our population showed no 
desire to slow up. We have faster trains this year than we 
had two years ago. and at less cost of life; for expectation, 
based on reports covering the first three months of the year, 
is that our railroads won’t kill more than 3250 persons in 
1902, nor injure more than 40,000. Nearly nine-tenths of the 
killed and wounded are railroad employees, and doubtless it 
would be found that slow trains—especially freight trains— 
do most of the damage. 


The most agreeable feature of the recent international ten- 
nis tournament—unless it be retaining the Davis Cup—-was 
the admirable attitude of the players and the onlookers 
throughout the entire series of matches. It is always easy, 
of course, to be indulgent in applause for the other fellow 
when our side is ahead, as was the case in the first two days 
of the series. But the conspicuous fairness—more than fair- 
ness, hospitality—of the large audience during Friday’s eon- 
test when the British Messrs. Doherty were defeating the 
American Messrs. Ward and Davis in the doubles, in many 
ways the most important match of the series, showed 
that the crowd, as well as the players, were animated by 
the true feeling of amateur sport as well as being aware 
of the conventional requirements of sportsmen. As an 
illustration: During an exciting period of the match, 
which afterwards proved to be, as most of the audience fear- 
ed at the time, the turning-point of the international cham- 
pionship in doubles, the elder Mr. Doherty, in a supreme 
effort to return one of the erratic Mr. Davis’s brilliantly placed 
smashes, ran far out of the court, and although obliged to 
snatch up one of the linesmen’s chairs with his free hand, he 
sueceeded in returning the stroke, but lost the point, as it 
happened, when the ball came back once more. Technically, 
it seemed as fairly lost, certainly as fairly won, as any of the 
other inaccessibly placed smashes of the interesting contest, 
but instantly from all parts of the crowd there was a loud 
demand to “play it over,” and it was played over. The 
international significance of such little incidents lies in the 
fact that the feelings visiting athletes take home in their 
hearts are more important than the trophies in their trunks. 


The papers lately noted the return to New York of Veres- 
chagin, the battle-painter, who had been to Santiago “to 
study the foliage of a red-leaved tree at San Juan Hill, that 
he will put into a painting of the battle there.” There was 
a painter, familiar to readers, who agreed to paint the He- 
brews crossing the Red Sea for a mean rich man who beat 
him down in his price. The painting showed nothing but 
the sea, and the painter explained to his angry patron that 
the Hebrews had all passed over, and the Egyptians were all 
drowned. If M. Vereschagin were a prudent man and wished 
to avoid controversy, he would take a leaf out of that paint- 
er’s book, and paint San Juan with the red-leaved trees on it, 
but with the Spaniards invisible in retreat and the Americans 
invisible in pursuit. But that seems not to be his plan, for 
we are told that “ the Rough Riders, ineluding President Roose- 
velt, will be conspicuous in the painting, whieh will be com- 
pleted in November, and exhibited first in the Astor Gallery 
at the Waldorf-Astoria.” It will make an interesting exhi- 
bition, and if duly supported by affidavits may constitute an 
important contribution to our military history, especially if 
it ineludes General Hawkins, who seems to have been in that 
fight along with the Rough Riders and their Colonel and the 
red-leaved trees. 


And speaking of San Juan, Washington despatches record 
the surprise of Pension-Commissioner Ware at the number of 
applications for pensions based on service in the Spanish 
war. The survivors and relatives of deceased members of 
the Eighth Ohio Regiment, which went to Cuba 1330 strong, 
have sent in 705 pension claims. Precisely the same num- 
ber is credited to the Ninth Massachusetts. The Northern 
and Eastern volunteers are found to feel the need of gov- 
ernment help most strongly. Fewer applications, relatively, 
come from the South, and fewer still from California. It is 
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noticed as evidence of the superior economy of employing 
reonlar troops that the Seventh United States Infantry, 
which lost thirty-four men killed and ninety-nine wounded, 
has filed only about 500 claims, as against the 705 of the two 
volunteer regiments above noted. Commissioner Ware, who 
has a sanguine nature, believes that many claims were i‘led 
by volunteers who were ill at the time of filing, but have got 
well sinee. 

Are decorations—stars, garters, crosses, ribbons, all the va- 
rious insignia of the so-called orders of chivalry—to be elassi- 
fied, not in jest, but in the serious language of the law, with 
children’s toys? An issue on this point was made in the Ger- 
man Reichstag a few days sinee, and the ponderously minded 
men of that ponderous body were duly horrified at the scan- 
dalous nature of a proposition which in this country would per- 
haps receive a very general assent if a serious answer were ever 
ealled for. Alexander Pope was, however, ahead of the Ber- 
lin legislators in making this classification, and melodiously 
setting forth that while the child was “ pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw,” the “toy ” of his later years was equally 
empty as to any quality save that of its appeal to his per- 
verted fancy. Following him, the ribald muse has wellnigh 
laughed out of the field of serious consideration decorations 
of all sorts and styles. And yet if a man has distinguished 
himself from his fellows by doing better than all the others 
in some great sphere of human activity, is it not well that 
authority should signify this to the world at large? And 
if it is, what more convenient way is there to do this than 
that of the “decoration”? With the ease presented in that 
form perhaps the most vitriolic eynic would admit that the 
decoration is a useful and commendable part of our social 
machinery. Shakspere appreciated it justly. He said, 


Signs of nobleness like stars shall shine 
all deservers. 


And in his customary way he put his finger on the real 
point in the case in that word “ deservers.” There is where the 
ribaldry gets in its knife, for in about seven cases in ten 
the decoration is given without any regard whatever to desert; 
and the commonest thing in human experience is for desert 
to be neglected. Ordinarily the deserver does not clamor for 
reward. He is apt to be a proud man, a reserved man, a man 
with perhaps a rather extreme sense of his personal dignity. 
He does not wear his heart upon his sleeve. Having done his 
part in some perhaps magnificent achievement, he is satis- 
fied, and maybe does not care for ribbons. Or if he gives any 
thought to them, he leaves that to authority; and authority, 
glad enough to be left to itself, gives him the go-by and bestows 
its next decoration upon her Majesty’s dentist, or upon the 
man who has invented the perfumery that pleases the crown- 
prince, or upon the great chiropodist without whom the royal 
feet would be impossible. This is the trouble with decorations, 
and this is why men sneer at them, and justly contemplate 
them as trivial baubles whose main purpose is to please shal- 
low-minded persons. 


The recent earthquake on the Pacific coast has emphasized 
the new position of the college president as the universal 
oracle. The terrified citizens of Los Alamos appealed to 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, to tell them what they should do to be saved. Dr. 
Wheeler appreciated the requirements of his position. He 
telephoned to the Los-Alamitans to quit their town as soon 
as possible. He added that all doors should be left open, so 
that the people in the houses could escape without delay in 
ease of further trouble. His message was promptly commu- 
nicated to the people, and his advice about the doors was acted 
upon. The beauty of all this is that President Wheeler’s 
specialty is not geologv, but Greek. He has written an en- 
tertaining history of Alexander the Great; but if he ever 
learned the difference between an earthquake and a subway 
explosion, it was not in the line of his professional studies. 
Going as an Eastern “tenderfoot ” to an earthquake coun- 
try, he has been respectfully besought by the natives to give 
them the benefit of his seismic wisdom, and has graciously 
acceded to their request. Plainly this is a tribute not to 
his personality, but to his office. There has come to be some- 
thing sacerdotal about the position of a university president 
—some divine assurance, as in the case of the Pope, that when 
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he speaks ex cathedra he shall be exempt from error. This 
inspiration attaches to the office, not to the man. It is a 
fortunate thing, perhaps, that in an age and a country so 
painfully deficient in reverence a new centre of intellectual 
authority should be thus spontaneously developed. 


Mr. Booth Tarkington is suffering the penalty of greatness. 
He has taken his place among the leading writers of this 
country; he has begun work as an eminently successful piay- 
wright; he is practically a prominent political factor in 
Indiana politics; and he has just been married. All this 
makes it worth the while of the daily journals of this country 
to interview him, and set before the American publie what 
he has to say on literature, drama, politics, or the life of the 
home. And if the newspaper cannot get at him for the in- 


terview, then the newspaper makes up the interview. That 


is just as interesting to the public, and it irritates no one 
but Mr. Tarkington. So it was done, and we read not only 
of the young author’s views on society, that he was tired of 
people, and was going out on a farm to weed his vegetable- 
garden and think great thoughts, but that he was going 
to propose in the Legislature a bill to offer prizes on the part 
of the State for the best. Hoosier poems and essays. That may 
amuse the newspaper reader, but it does irritate the private 
eitizen named Tarkington. The whole thing is untrue. Mr. 
Tarkington is not going to weed gardens, and while we have 
no doubt that he will think great thoughts because he is one 
of the coming men of our day, he certainly does not say so 
himself. Furthermore, he never had any such ridiculous idea 
as to propose a measure for State prizes of the sort mentioned. 
Indeed, that looks a little as if some friend had been inter- 
viewed—some friend with a genius for practical joking. 


As book-reviewing is largely in the hands of men and 
women of mature age, it may well be asked whether criticism 
ever really represents even the cultivated sense of the time 
for which it assumes to speak. This misgiving is precipi- 
tated by the discovery that the present cultivated generation 
is bored by “The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.” The 
current critical acumen approves of this genial work as enter- 
taining. Yet if any critic will take a group of young college 
people, all of whom have come of reading parents, and who 
themselves like to read books and talk about them, he will 
probably find them all confessing that they were “stuck” in 
“ Autocrat.” That it is so is not the Autocrat’s fault. He 
is as good as ever—if only in the wireless telegraphy of intel- 
lectual sympathy your receiver is exactly keyed with his 
transmitter. That is apparently not the case with the genera- 
tion whose sheepskin is marked with the figures 1902. It is 
possible that the sympathy is really latent there, and that 
the failure to connect is due to the obstructive circumstance 
that the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table” is a “ required 
reading.” However, as other books of the same intellectual 
epoch, like My Summer in a Garden and The Reveries of a 
Bachelor, seem to be singularly lacking in ideas that are con- 
crete to the young mind of the day, the surmise must be war- 
ranted that the Yankee wit of the mid-nineteenth century is 
already obsolete. The panorama has moved on, and the por- 
tion of the picture which was once so clear, being in every- 
body’s exact foreground, is now out of focus. If eriticism 
has not taken note of this circumstance, the failure to note it 
seems to justify a conclusion that need not be stated, since this 
paragraph was introduced with it. 


The principal address before the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association, which met on August 5 in Boston, was 
made by President Eliot of Harvard, who talked not about 
more parks for the people, but more people in the parks. The 
whole history of park reservation in this country goes back 
no more than sixty years. There were no public parks in 
America sixty years ago, and there were very few thirty years 
ago. But a great work in land reservation and park-making 
has been done in the last twenty years, and now it is estimated 
that the cities of the United States own about 75,000 acres 
in park lands, and spend eleven millions a year for improve- 
ments and maintenance. Dr. Eliot, who has been greatly in- 
terested and concerned about all this park-making which is 
still going on, thinks that the Americans as yet show only 
moderate appreciation of their park privileges. Most of the 
new parks are as yet pretty much abandoned in winter, and 
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are not yet as fully used in summer as they should be. Dr. 
Eliot wants us to imitate the city-dwellers in Europe and 
live more out-of-doors. He admires the Parisian habit of eat- 
ing and drinking out-of-doors on the broad sidewalks of the 
boulevards, and the like propensity of the Germans to eat, 
and drink beer, and smoke in beer-gardens that are really 
gardens. The same out-door habit prevails all over middle and 
southern Europe, and it takes sharp cold or really bad weather 
to drive the people in-doors. To the end that like wholesome 
habits may spread here Dr. Eliot calls for more restaurants 
in our new parks, and for every possible encouragement in 
the way of cheap and pleasant transportation to get families 
to carry their dinners and suppers out to the public reserva- 
tions, and spend five or six hours there at a time. Undoubt- 
edly this habit is growing in our cities, and the immense 
increase of trolley lines helps it vastly, but it is comparatively 
new, and can spread to great advantage. It can be helped 
in the parks, Dr. Eliot suggests, by provision of simple foods, 
an ample water-supply, and convenient shelters from sun 
or rain. These suggestions apply chiefly to the larger new 
parks in the outskirts of cities, where there is abundant room 
for all comers. 


The relic of St. Anne, at the church of St. Jean Baptiste in 
East Seventy-sixth Street, New York, has been working 
cures again, and the papers have printed many reports of 
them. Among these cures occur a good many cases of crip- 
pled children, whose relatives take away the mechanieal sup- 
ports which have supplemented their defective strength, af- 
ter the children have kissed the relic and been proclaimed 
well. Protest is made from time to time against the suf- 
fering and harm that in very many cases this procedure in- 
volves. For, of course, a good many of these cures—to put it 
very moderately—don’t last; the little victims come quickly 
to need the supports they have put aside, and what the 
final result is—whether increased infirmity or a renewal of 
surgical help—the city’s doctors know, and occasionally they 
tell. Miracle-working and examinations by medical men go 
rather ill together, but a reasonable regard for the protec- 
tion of childhood would surely warrant some skilled oversight 
of these cases of crippled children, and some restraint of the 
impulse of too hopeful parents to see permanent relief in what 
turns out too often to be a mere passing effect of temporary 
excitement. 


It is announced that one of the features of the St. Louis 
fair next vear—that is, if St. Louis is able to hold it next year 
—is to be a sort of farewell engagement of the Indian people 
in a genuine and representative congress of the tribes. The 
suggestion calls up a sad picture. There was an “ Indian Con- 
gress ” at the Pan-American, but it was a mere wretched shred 
of a Wild West show, with a “ lecturer ” who enlightened the 
crowd concerning his bedizened charges in true dime-museum 
fashion. St. Louis, being nearer the field, and having, ap- 
parently, set out to organize the matter in a more serious way, 
has an opportunity to do better. But the best that it can do 
will be melancholy. We are reminded that the Louisiana 
Purchase Exhibition will probably be the last opportunity that 
will ever exist to present, at a great American exhibition, a 
eomprehensive view of the Indians as a distinct people. The 
tribes are either approaching an actual extinction or else are 
being so affected by the infusion of European or African 
blood that they are either more white or black than they are 
“red.” The progress of Europeanization is extremely rapid 
with the Western tribes, which are surrounded by whites, and 
have to a considerable extent adopted white men’s ways— 
more rapid, indeed, than it is in the case of the few tribes in 
New York State and Maine, which have succeeded in clinging 
to the tribal system and to pagan religious practices. It would 
be a rather curious freak of history if the Indians of the wild 
West should yet have to yield, in the matter of the purity of 
their aboriginal blood, to Seneeas, Onondagas, and Passama- 
coddies. The Cherokees anc Choctaws have long since gone 
by the board as a distinctly Indizn people, and the great Sioux 
race is rapidly following in the same path—not of extermina- 
tion, but of amalgamation. To the proud spirits of the old 
irreconcilable war chiefs of the forest—to the Metacomets, 
the Tecumsehs, the Blackhawks—it must be a sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow that their descendants are truly to walk the ways 
that once were theirs to the remotest times, but not as red men. 





























































The United States and Cuba 


THE proposition of the Cuban republic to 
borrow $35,000,000 has caused an intensity 
of excitement which has evidently inca- 
pacitated editors, correspondents, and other 
statesmen for clear thinking, 2nd has thus 
far prevented them from consu!\iag the stat- 
ute on the subject. One question involved is, 
whether the Platt amendment on this sub- 
ject is workable. The condition of the law 
is this: The United States, in the Army 
Appropriation bill for 1902, agreed to keep 
its promise, formulated in the Teller resolu- 
tion of 1898. and leave the island to its 
people, whenever Cuba should 40 certain 
things which had not been agreed upon 
when the United States made the promise. 
In 1901, the United States decided that it 
would not go until Cuba had established a 
government under a constitution which con- 
tained “substantially” the Platt amend- 
ments. The second of these amendments 
was as follows: “That said government 
shall not assume or contract any public debt 
to pay the interest upon which, and to make 
reasonable sinking-fund provision for the 
ultimate redemption of which, the ordinary 
revenues of the island, after defraying the 
current expenses of government, shall be 
inadequate.” 

This provision has been incorporated in 
the constitution of Cuba. But what does 
it amount to? What kind of a constitu- 
tional, institutional, or statutory contriv- 
ance is it? It is not a formal treaty, al- 
though it is doubtless an agreement on the 
part of Cuba to refrain from doing some- 
thing in consideration of the keeping of its 
premise to quit the island which was made 
by the United States. Let us assume, then, 
that it has the sanctity of a treaty, although 
it was not the intention of Congress that 
such should be the case, for provision was 
made in the eighth of the Platt amendments 
for embodying all the other amendments, 
including, of course, the second, in permanent 
treaties to be subsequently negotiated. Still, 
assuming that the second amendment is in 
the nature of a treaty, what will the United 
States do if it holds that Cuba has violated 
it? 

Let us grant that the loan is unconstitu- 
tional under the Cuban constitution. Our 
courts have no jurisdiction to declare it so. 
Our Congress cannot pass a law making the 
loan illegal. Our Executive cannot prohibit 
its flotation. So far as the lenders are con- 
cerned, the loan will be perfectly legal if 
the Cuban courts sanction it. 

What, then, can we do about it if Cuba 
persists? For the President may warn her 
that she is violating her obligations to us, 
and she may nevertheless persist. In that 
event, there is nothing left for us to do but 
to choose between dropping the subject or 
going to war, just as we would be obliged 
to do in the case of any other power which 
has broken a promise to us. Are we ready 
to go to war upon Cuba for borrowing 
money to aid the planters whom we have 
injured? Will the American people stand 
behind Congress if the legislative branch of 
the government declares war on the ground 
that the Cuban government is in danger of 
bankruptey, in violation of its promise to 
remain solvent? Does any politician sup- 
pose for a moment, especially in view of 
recent expressions of popular and party 
opinion on the refusal of Congress to permit 
reciprecity, that he would dare vote for 
war under such circumstances, and thus 
emphasize the cruelty of the beet-sugar 
Senators and Representatives? War, how- 
ever, does not begin with the legislative 
action contemplated by the Constitution; 
peace or war rests with the President. Does 
any one imagine, in view of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
struggle for justice to Cuba, that he will 
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so strain our relations with the island that 
war must follow upon the latter’s insist- 
ing on the attempt to borrow this money? 
Such a supposition would do Mr. Roosevelt 
rank injustice. 

If Cuba persists, it is incumbent on the 
United States to keep hands off. By reason 
of our conduct the game is now in the hands 
of the young republic. We cannot cure the 
evil by accepting the suggestion to annex 
the island. We cannot be the first to 
speak of annexation; the invitation to that 
must come from Cuba. Above all else we 
must abide by the law, for one of our high- 
est duties to the new government is to teach 
respect for law. That law is as we made 
it. It is in the form of an inchoate treaty; 
but choate or inchoate, it can only be en- 
forced against unwilling Cuba by force of 
arms. 

There is one way out of the dif- 
ficulty, in the pursuit of which, how- 
ever, both governments must work together, 
with the common purpose of restoring the 
international amity, which has been sadly 
shaken. Cuba has already shown her dis- 
position to give us an opportunity to repair 
our blunder before taking her questionable 
financial plunge by postponing the offer of 
the loan for six months. Within that time, 
either by treaty or by statute, we may make 
the loan unnecessary. The incident as it 
stands ought to carry a lesson to Congress. 
Our own nation is so strong in every ma- 
terial sense that it can withstand Congres- 
sional assaults upon the money standard, 
and Congressional trifling with the revenues 
and taxes; but it is different with Cuba. 
Cuba is young, and has been weakened by a 
terrible war. We must be careful in our deal- 
ings with her, and, in its legislation touch- 
ing her interests, Congress should take 
some thought for the morrow. 





The Newer Meanings of Wheat 


CONSIDERABLE comment is being excited 
by an unusual movement of money to the 
newer wheat-growing districts of the North- 
west. In ordinary years, following +e har- 
vest of small grain, there is active request 
for short-time loans to be used in handling 
the crops; and this is cause for no remark. 
In the present case, however, the demand 
began very early in the season; thirty days 
in advance of the accustomed time it had 
developed great strength, and there was also 
a variance from its wonted character, in that 
it was a return to the long-time farm-mort- 
gage-loan basis. For the most part, it is 
Western money that is finding this invest- 
ment. There is no necessity for extending 
a call abroad, inasmuch as the prairie banks 
are plethoric with funds, accumulated 
through several profitable years. Accord- 
ing to the Dubuque Times, millions of dol- 
lars have been withdrawn from Iowa banks 
within a few weeks, in answer to the new de- 
mand; and the same condition obtains in 
Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, and other neigh- 
boring States. 

The object of this withdrawal is to enable 
the people of the older and better settled 
regions to invest in the comparatively cheap 
wheat-lands of South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Canada. The Times says further that 
“this movement naturally follows the high 
prices of recent years for agricultural prod- 
ucts, recent crop results in South Dakota, 
the decline in interest rates, and the success 
of the Illinois farmers who settled on cheap 
lands in northwestern Towa after closing 
out their Illinois properties at about $100 
per acre.” 

This condition calls attention afresh to 
the phenomenal developments of late years 
in wheat-growing as a scientific and highly 
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specialized industry, and to its broader sig- 
nificance as a factor in the economic and po- 
litical life of the nation. It is but another 
step toward the inevitable centralization of 
grain-growing on the great Western prairies, 
where physical conditions are such as to pre- 
clude competition from less favored regions. 
The occupation of those wide, unbroken ex- 
panses directly stimulated the perfection of 
modern farm machinery — machinery which 
greatly cheapens every process, but which 
cannot be used to advantage in the narrower 
fields of the East. The production of one 
bushel of wheat, by the most modern meth- 
ods, requires the labor of one man for ten 
minutes; while in 1830, with primitive 
means, three hours were necessary. Because 
of fixed physical limitations in the East, 
there is to-day, and must always be, a kin- 
dred superiority in the productive efficiency 
of Western farm labor, sufficient to compel 
the surrender of this industry to the West. 
In 1900 the United States produced one- 
fifth of the world’s wheat crop, or some- 
thing over 500,000,000 bushels, 340,000,000 
bushels of which came from the prairies of 
the Mississippi and Missouri valleys. In 
Kansas alone the yield was equal to that of 
all New England, Middle, and Southern 
States combined. It is quite clear that the 
prairies must ever be the national wheat- 
field. 

The sudden and spirited quest for new 
lands in the Northwest is an extension and 
not a change of the home of the industry. 
The older districts are already fully occu- 
pied, and the new generation must have new 
fields; hence the movement into the farther 
Northwest, where tentative trials have 
proven very successful. Northern Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas are being rapidly set- 
tled, and there is also a strong exodus to 
the broad spaces of Manitoba. It seems 
probable that emigrants from the Western 
States will soon be in control of the Cana- 
dian fields. The effects of such control will 
be rather intricate, and quite as much po- 
litical as industrial; the interests at stake 
will be, not those of Canada, nor those of the 
United States, but those of America, in the 
broadest sense. 

The time has gone by when the full mean- 
ings of a wheat crop can be stated adequate- 
ly in tables of statistics. That may have 
been possible so long as the industry was 
still in an experimental stage,—when the 
people were engaged in discovering what 
their lands were capable of doing; and in 
that day the West fell easily into the fash- 
ion of measuring its achievement merely 
by volume, ignoring those other and sub- 
tler considerations which gave it real sig- 
nificance. The production of fifty million 
bushels of surplus wheat in a single year 
means very little as an isolated fact; re- 
garded as an end it is important. Before 
the surplus gains value, it must be used to 
link the producer into profitable relations 
with the world’s markets. Through this 
wholesome dependence comes true _ inde- 
pendence. For a long time the prairies an- 
nually grew their millions of bushels of 
grain, growing steadily poorer by the opera- 
tion. While that continued, the surplus was 
an incubus. Time was necessary for the dis- 
covery and adjustment of means whereby it 
could be turned to profitable account. This 
has come about only within the last ten 
years. 

The Chicago Tribune refers to the fact 
that the amount of freight entered and 
cleared at the port of Chicago in 1901 was 
1,744,000 tons less than in 1893; and this 
although there has been a vast increase in 
the total volume of Western commerce and 
in the traffic of the Great Lakes. The evolu- 
tion of events has effected a marked decline 
in Chicago’s former supremacy as a market 
for Western grain; wheat in particular is 
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finding other and more logical avenues of 
outlet. That from the northern fields— 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas— 
goes to the nearer port of Duluth, and is 
shipped thence East through the lakes; 
while that from Kansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, and other States in the southern dis- 
trict is handled more and more by the Gulf 
ports — New Orleans, Galveston, and Port 
Arthur. So long as Chicago was the sole 
Western market, shippers were practically 
powerless against the exactions of the rail- 
roads; but the multiplication of markets 
and the strong rivalry amongst them have 
gone far toward removing this difficulty. 
There has also been a substantial growth 
of the milling industry in the heart of the 
wheat country, thus bringing the market 
close to the fields. Minneapolis alone, ac- 
cording to the Tribune, sends abroad a car- 
load of wheat-flour for every ten minutes of 
day and night throughout the year, the 
product of its own mills; and the industry 
is assuming large proportions in other cities 
of the prairies. Within the past five or 
six years the growers have for the first time 
in the history of the West been sure of real- 
izing a profit on a normal crop. It is this 
new independence, this new certainty, that 
has stimulated the present incursion into the 
farther Northwest, through Minnesota and 
the Dakotas into Canada. 

The fields of Manitoba, which now yield 
about 25,000,000 bushels of wheat annually, 
are capable of producing at least ten times 
as much. Their full development, which will 
be accomplished within a few years, will pre- 
sent new economic and political problems. 
Foremost will be that of reciprocal com- 
mercial relations with Canada; and thus 
will an opening be afforded for a rational 
readjustment of tariff schedules. Without 
such reciprocal relations, the wheat of west- 
ern Canada will be as effectually isolated as 
was that of our own Western States ten 
years ago. It is self-interest, more than 
abstract political philosophy, which will dic- 
tate this reform; for not only will our 
own people be raising the wheat, but our 
mills will be desirous of turning it to ac- 
count. The Chicago Tribune says, edito- 
rially: 

“As the volume of Canadian wheat in- 
creases, reciprocity sentiment in the North- 
west will increase. At present none of the 
Canadian wheat is made into flour in the 
United States, but goes to England and 
English millers. As it is thrown upon the 
market there as fast as it can be shipped, 
the price of competing American wheat is 
much more seriously affected -than it would 
be if the duty on Canadian wheat were re- 
moved and considerable of it entered this 
country to be held here till the foreign de- 
mand warranted its shipment.” 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press, voicing the 
sentiment of that part of the West, speaks 
to the same effect, declaring that the grow- 
ing demand for reciprocity is not political, 
in the restricted sense, but economic, fol- 
lowing a more exact knowledge of our true 
industrial status and our needs. 

Under present conditions an import duty 
upon wheat effects nothing to the advan- 
tage of our own growers. The United States 
is never an importer of wheat for home con- 
sumption; on the other hand, one-third of 
our annual product is sent abroad in the 
raw state, to say nothing of the exports of 
flour. An import duty, therefore, has no- 
thing to do with determining the prices 
received by our theoretically protected farm- 
ers; those prices are fixed in the broader 
markets of the world. Were the duty re- 
moved entirely, as matters now stand we 
should reap only benefit. 

Such is the issue which the wheat-grow- 
ers of the West will soon present for settle- 
ment, 
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Impressions of America 
By Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P. 


Lookine back upon my late visit to 
America, a few things stand out sharply 
and distinctly in my mind: 

The effect of the great commercial trusts 
and the conditions of the South. 

Probably the United States has under- 
gone greater changes during the last five 
years than she had previously done since the 
civil war. There were trusts five years ago, 
such as the Standard Oil Trust, which is the 
oldest of them all, and the Sugar Trust. 
The new trusts are different: they have 
greater scope, they appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the public, they have one convincing 
quality, which is an offset to many of their 
dangers. 

The first trusts formed aimed at absorp- 
tion, at complete control of individual 
businesses, at centralization, which was 
likely to choke individual effort and cripple 
or retard the genius of personal enterprise. 
The secret of the new trusts—notably the 
Steel Trust—is that of federation under one 
controlling policy which governs output, 
therefore controls prices, which pursues 
what is practically a national industrial 
policy. 

A great trust like the Steel Trust is, 
in brief, a federal government. The indi- 
vidual enterprises remain; they work in 
sympathy with the general controlling 
policy. If they fall, they do not fall alone. 
Right or wrong, these great trusts make 
for simplicity in the government of indus- 
tries. 

Though the West will not acknowledge it, 
the trusts have concentrated commercial in- 
terest in New York. 

The New York Stock Exchange is prac- 
tically the centre of the industrial and finan- 
cial life of the United States. New York it- 
self has become the Mecca of the Western 
millionaire. Twenty years ago there was 
practically no New York beyond Fifty-ninth 
Street. Fifth Avenue from Fifty-ninth 
Street for two miles, is now an avenue of 
palaces—neither more nor less. There are 
sovereigns of Europe who live in less im- 
posing and less beautiful houses than those 
which flank the eastern side of Central Park. 

New York grows more powerful every 
day. It never was very provincial; it is 
now altogether metropolitan. And with its 
increase of wealth and importance is com- 
ing a greater steadiness to the life, commer- 
cial and social. 

T cannot speak of the political life of 
New York itself; but one thing is certain, 
that the political life of the whole country 
is affected by the enormous power of these 
great commercial organizations. It could 
not well be otherwise. It may be a grave 
danger, but there it is. 

In these great trusts you have enormous: 
commercial administrations, with their 
commercial consuls, their representatives in 
every capital of the world, who are in touch 
with all political and commercial move- 
ments throughout the world, and who rep- 
resent a commercial government, as our 
consuls represent us nationally in the ports 
and capitals of other countries. 

The very pick of the genius of America 
goes into its commercial life. 

The youngest is trained to think com- 
mercially. I do not mean of dollars alone, 
but of what may be called commercial in- 
vention, commercial policy, commercial com- 
bination, the variations in the working of 
industrial, financial, and commercial laws. 

It is somewhat the custom, I know, to be- 
moan a lack of culture among American 
men; but what they lack in belles-lettres 
and the humanities they make up in general 
knowledge, in the information gained by 
travel, and in great broad-mindedness. 
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A knowledge of litgrature and forms of 
social life somewhat difféént from those of 
England does not necessarily mean a lack of 
true gentlemanliness. Most Britishers who 
visit America discover that in due course. 

By the—shall I call it?—immigration of 
the Western rich man and millionaire into 
New York you have something added to the 
beauty of the city by their beautiful private 
palaces, and an ever-increasing concentra- 
tion of commercial power in Wall Street. 

It is greatly to the credit of these very 
rich men in the United States that they give 
of their wealth freely and abundantly to 
philanthropic and to educational purposes; 
and, if one may say it without offence, unlike 
some rich men elsewhere, whose philanthropy 
is more brilliant by the ever-brightening 
prospect of a peerage in the distance. 

I spent some time in the South. 

I yielded myself to it—and the fact that 
the yielding was almost in spite of myself 
was one of the reasons why of the heavy- 
footed progress of the South. It is much a 
matter of climate, and yet that appears not 
to hold when one remembers Austraiia, 
where heat and sand and desert and tropical 
life should breed the same sort of—shall I 
say?—subdued energy. Still, I think it is 
much a matter of climate. The very air of 
the far South is a sedative. 

But Americans must not talk of “ twenty 
years behind the times” to us. The journey 
I made from Washington to Aiken, South 
Carolina, was a demonstration of how that 
massive energy which is the birthright and 
practice of the American people may be dis- 
persed, dissolved before your eyes. 

From scenes of thrift and vigor and al- 
most painful activity — fiery industries, 
pushing ecommerce, smart, new, well-to-do 
towns and villages and houses and farms, 
with an air of thrift and comfort—you were 
carried with wrenching suddenness into “ de 
perished lands,” as I heard a negro say. 
Lands exhausted long ago by sugar and 
cotton, and never renewed; houses and busi- 
nesses made bankrupt long ago, and never 
made solvent since! 

Yet here and there the “tall chimneys ” 
of manufactories rose, now and then a town 
bustled with the ambitions of the North. 
only to be succeeded again by “ de perished 
lands.” It is, however, a fact that after 
these thirty years Southern apathy has been 
pierced, and the energy of the North gains 
foothold in the South day by day. 

Exhibitions, such as that held at Charles- 
ton, show the “vital spark” alive again 
in the generations that cannot remember 
“before de war, sah!” How vital that 
spark must be which will fire the South 
one can only judge who has sojourned in 
such a place as Aiken, South Carolina— 
serene, seductive, and of perfect climate, on 
its pine plateau over one thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

There you shall see the real South if you 
have a mind. The hunt of the red fox, the 
gray fox, and the deer; the hunt break- 
fast in the pine woods, and the bar- 
becue, and songs that were sung before the 
war. 

So far as the progress of the South is 
concerned, the trouble is ever and always 
“the negro.” He is there in millions, and 
he has not the energy and the ability of the 
white man. The Southerner does not rec- 
ognize him to-day as a “ fellow-citizen” any 
more than he did forty years ago. The 
negro race insulates the power and activ- 
ity of the white man. He is a non-conduct- 
or. The white man is all but borne down 
by that ever-present ignorance, apathy, and 
non-effective citizenship of the negro. 

The South is awakening to the fact that 
the solution is in technical and industrial 
education. There is no other solution... 
and it will be a tiresome road to travel. 


































































































yu ngkif Ie 
Alice “in! Stmmerland 
IV 

“ WELL, Duchess,” said I, the other day at 
luncheon, “ how have you enjoyed your morn- 
ing in the city?” 

“ Hugeously,” she replied; ‘“ but, mercy, 
what a place it is! What are they try- 
ing to do with this town, digging it all 
up this way?” 

“Spades are trumps in New York all 
right,” put in the Dodo. 

“Tt’s horrid,” sighed the little maid. “I 
had heard that New York was a beautiful 
city, but it’s hardly more than a great hole 
in the ground, and so dirty and noisy!” 

“Tt’s the march of improvement,” I ex- 
plained. “We are going to have a great 
railway system—” 

“Running to China?” asked the Duchess. 
“ Judging from some of the holes I looked 
into they must be nearly there by now.” 

“They want some place where a man can 
get about without being run over by an auto- 
mobile, I guess,” suggested the March Hare. 
“ And maybe it will be cleaner travelling 
underground than up on the surface where 
the soft coal is.” 

“My! Isn’t that soft coal awful!” cried 
the Duchess. “ When I was walking past 
the enervated railway—” 

“ Elevated, Duchess dear,” said Alice. 

“Well, whatever it is, enervated or ele- 
vated, when I was walking by it this morn- 
ing, if the soot hadn’t been black I’d have 
thought it was snowing,” the Duchess con- 
tinued. “If I hadn’t had my parachute with 
me to keep it off, I should have looked like a 
chimney-sweep. As it is, I’ve breathed in so 
much of it that my lungs feel like a coal- 
bin.” 

“We shall have to remedy that,” I said, 
in full sympathy with the old lady’s sensa- 
tions, for under prevailing conditions the 
effect of New York air upon one’s windpipe 
is suggestive of a clogged-up flue. “If you 
will put on your wraps we'll take a run down 
to Coney Island.” 

“Cooney Island? What is that?” asked 
the Duchess. 

“Nobody knows until he has tried it,” 
said I. “ Will you come along?” 

*“ TIndustrially,” replied the Duchess, by 
which I presumed she meant indubitably, 
and we were off. 

V 

It was a beautiful sail in one of the Iron 
steamboats down through the sparkling wa- 
ters of the bay and out into the sea, and 
every point that we passed elicited an 
enormous amount of interest from my 
friends. 

“Who’s the big brown lady?” asked the 
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Looping the Loop 


Hatter, as we passed the Statue of Lib- 
erty. 

I informed him. 

“Thought Liberty was a white woman,” 
said the Dodo. “Did you ever know that 
Liberty was an Ethiopian, Duchess?” 

“T never thought anything about her,” re- 
torted the Duchess, “though I’m not sur- 
prised to find her a Darkeyopian. Never 
approved of her, anyhow. As the poet said, 
‘Oh, Libertine, Libertine! What times are 
domesticated in thy name!’ ” 

“Look at the cheese-box,” cried the Hat- 
ter, as we passed Castle William. “ What 
do they use that for, Mr. Man?” 

“ Nothing,” said I. 

“Tt looks as if it might be good for that,” 
observed the Dodo, eying it critically. “ But, 
say, Uncle Jab, why don’t you trot out that 
island of yours? I want to see Cooney Isl- 
and, not a statue of Liberty defying the 
lightning, or a stone cheese-box to demon- 
strate a nation’s mite.” 

“Well, you'll get it,” said I, and the 
event proved the truth of my prophecy. In- 
deed, we all got it, for to my visitors it 
was so full of novelty that none of the many 
attractions of that wonderful aggregation of 
side-shows was left untried. 

“ Hold on a second,” said the Dodo, paus- 
ing in front of a palmist’s booth. “I want 
to have my fortune told.” 

“Tena da cent,” said the Fortune Teller. 

“ What’s that?” demanded the Dodo. 

“Tena da cent,” I explained, “is Anglo- 
Italian for a dime. She charges ten cents 
for telling your fortune.” 

“Tena da nothing,” cried the Dodo. “If 
I had as much money as that I could tell my 
own fortune.” : 

Meanwhile the Hatter and the March Hare 
had wandered off and got themselves into 
woful trouble at the Aunt Sally booth. In 
the excitement of the moment they mistook 
one of the policemen for the Aunt Sally, 
and when I arrived were busily engaged in 
pelting him with clubs. 

“Hold on there!” the policeman was call- 
ing to them. “ You can’t do that!” 

“Just watch us and see if we can’t!” 
the Hatter retorted, letting drive a good 
stout stick with all too accurate aim at the 
policeman’s middle. 

The result was as might have been guessed. 
The two strangers were taken into custody, 
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and it required all my cigars and powers 
of persuasion to convince the irate bobbie 
that there was no criminal intent in my 
friends’ action. The offenders apologized pro- 
fusely, and were allowed to go free after 
a lengthy altercation, in which the Duchess 
took her customary part. 

“Teave them to me, Mr. Officer,” she 
begged. “ITl see that they get what they 
deserve when I get them home again,” 
which the policeman, observing the glitter 
in her Grace’s eye, concluded it was best 
to do. 

Happy to escape, Alice led the way to the 
merry-go-round, where for a half-hour the 
whole party enjoyed the roundabout ride, 
with the exception of the Dodo, who found 
the motion too much for him. 

*“Makes me seasick,” he said as he dis- 
mounted from the back of the griffin he had 
essayed to ride. “If we'd only had a shuf- 
fleboard and a fog-horn I’d have thought 
I was on an ocean greyhound. ’ 

“Shall we try the chutes?” I asked the 
Duchess. 

“No, I don’t think so,” the lady re- 
plied. “ Fire-arms always make me imper- 
vious.” 

“ Nervous, dear,” said Alice. 

“Nervous, then,” said the Duchess. “I 
am always afraid of things that go off with 
a bang.” 

I explained the fact that chutes were shot 
not with fire-arms, but in cars. “ You start 
at a very high point of a scaffold,” said I, 
“and go sliding down a sort of alleyway 
into a pond of water.” 

“ And me with my coronation robes on?” 
demanded the Duchess. “ Never!” 

“T’d be more afraid of my coronation 
neck,” said the Hatter. 

“No harm will ever come to either,” I 
guaranteed. “It is safe, and exhilarating.” 

“ All right, then,” said the Duchess. “ But 
if I get drowned it’s your fault.” 

“He apologizes in advance, don’t you, Mr. 
Man?” said the Hatter. 

“T do,” said I, laughing. 

“What more can the lady ask?” grinned 
the Dodo, and the chutes were shot, even unto 
the fifth time. 

“T’d like to buy one of those,” said the 
Duchess, when we were through, “for my 
country estate. Did you say everything here 
costs a dime?” 
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“Tt’s a great come-down for a Duchess,” 
suggested the Dodo. 

“It’s a great come-down for anybody,” 
eried her Graee, delightedly. “If I were 
not of noble extrication I should go into 
the chuting busmess for a business. Then 
I have a few friends at home I’d like to send 
down one of those mto my stone-quarry. I 
must have one. They can send it C. O. D.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t. buy it yet,” I advised. 
“ Wait until you have Looped the Loop.” 

Having tested the delirious gayety of the 
chutes, the Duchess and her followers were 
quite ready for the Loop, and once tried 
they sought for ne more of Coney Island. 
It seemed to be the acme of delight to 
them all, and I do not exaggerate when FE 
say that ere the sun went down the whole 
party had tried the circular railway a dozen 
times, and others besides. I had diffieulty, 
indeed, in getting them to leave, and it was 
only beeause I warned them that the last 
boat back was about to start that they con- 
sented to depart. 

“Well,” said the Duchess as we reached 
home, “that was a great eircus, eh?” 

“Indeed it was,” said Alice, enthusiasti- 
eally. 

“¥ enjoyed it,” said the Hare, “ especially 
when the fortune-teller told me I’d have good 
luek because I had a rabbit’s foot.” 

“Well, as for me,” said the Dodo, “ give 
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The whole party enjoyed the roundabout ride 


me the Loop the Loop. It made me forget 
my bill and reminded me of the dear old 
days before I got civilized and could fly.” 

“It was my favorite also,” acquiesced the 
Duehess. “But, say, Mr. Man—did you neo- 
tice how dizzy it made everybody? I saw 
eighteen men going aboard the boat who 
couldn’t stand up they were so dizzy.” 

T never enlightened the dear old lady as 
to her error on this point. I had noticed 
the men as she had, and it is true that they 
were wofully dizzy—there is a deal of diz- 
ziness at Coney Island—but there were in- 
dications that it was not so much the loop- 
ing as some deleterious substance that had 
got into their soda-water that had tem- 
porarily embarrassed their footsteps. Freed 
from this element Coney Island would be as 
great a moral show as Barnum’s ever was, 
but as it is— 

While I was finishing the above sentence 
the Hatter crept softly up to my side. 

“Do you know what I liked best of all?” 
he whispered. 

“No,” I whispered back. ‘“ What?” 

“ Coppering the eop,” said he, gleefully. 

After all, there is a good deal of human 
nature in that Hatter, and he very, very sel- 
dom talks through his product. 

To be Continued. 
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In Pastures New 
By Henry Edward Rood 
VII 
Buzzer Decides to Buy a Horse 


Buzzer and Beeby came racing along the 
road from Mr. Pagent’s farm, just beyond 
us, and burst through our gate in a state 
of great excitement. Buzzer’s face was red, 
and he was so anxious to tell us something 
startling that all he could do was to sputter 
incoherently. Beeby’s blue eyes opened to 
their widest extent, but she did not attempt 
to speak at first; she was saving her breath 
for a final dash up the path to the spot 
where Ethel and I were under the great 
trees in front of our door-step. As the chil- 
dren came careering toward us Ethel sat 
up in her chair and said, 

“ Well, little folks, what is it now?” 

“ Mis’ Pagent, she sgotanew!” cried Buz- 
zer, ending his information with a snort. 

“Mrs. Pagent has what?” queried Ethel. 

“Oh, muvver! You'll never dess— 
never!” Beeby averred with great positive- 
ness. Meanwhile Buzzer had managed to 
inhale sufficient air for life and articulation ; 
so he began again: 

“ She’s got a new hired girl.” 

“Maid,” Beeby corrected, with lofty mien. 

“Hired girl,’ Buzzer reiterated insist- 
ently. 

“ Maid,” said Beeby, with emphasis; and 
then they commenced practice with vocal 
rapid-fire guns. 

“Hired girl—” 


“ Maid—” 
“Hired girl—-” 
“ Maid—” 


“Hired girl—” 

“Children!” Ethel interrupted, and they 
eeased instantly. Beeby cuddled up to me 
and felt for my watch, while Buzzer stood 
on one foot, his brow wrinkled, an expres- 
sion of martyrdom in his eyes. After a mo- 
ment he added dismally, 

“ Anyhow, that’s what Mrs. Pagent said 
she was—” 

“Never mind,” Ethel remarked. “ When 
did she come?” 

“ Jessnow,” Beeby replied, slipping down 
from my knee with eelerity. “ An’ her 
name’s Shusan, an’ she’s awful nice. Come 
on, Buzzer,” she coneluded. “Le’s go see 
her again—maybe dey not all gone yet.” 

“What are not all gone yet?” Ethel 
called, for the youngsters, even in so short 
a time, had danced down to the gateway 
in the hedge. 

“ Pepp’minis!” Buzzer shouted with glee; 
and seizing Beeby’s hand. he vanished with 
her. And that is how I came to buy the 
horse. 

This last remark may seem somewhat ir- 
relevant, but really it is not. It is a plain 
statement of fact. To be sure, I hadn’t the 
faintest idea of investing in Job by way of 
Sally Pagent’s new servant Susan; but then 
things never do come out as you expect 
them to, in this world. For instance, when 
Ethel and I were engaged, some nine or ten 
years ago, we decided to spend June, July, 
and August of each summer on the Long 
Tsland coast somewhere, and live during the 
rest of the year in a cozy little apartment, 
with every imaginable convenience, over- 
looking Central Park; to be “in the heart 
of life,’ as we expressed it. And now, here 
we are, settled in an old farm-house two 
miles from a railroad station and more than 
thirty from New York; without gas or 
electricity, bath or furnace, but comfort- 
able as the family of kittens in a basket 
under our kitchen stove. Yes, after all, con- 
sidering how the best of plans go agley, it’s 
not surprising that we bought a horse through 
Susan. In fact, ever since we came up here 
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on the farm, weeks before, we knew we'd 
have to have one. And when old Squire 
Springger came along in his ramshackle 
buggy, with his rusty mare and rustier colt, 
with his cow and his calf and his dog and 
his chickens, it settled the matter. The 
very first day after his arrival the Squire 
invited Ethel to take a drive, but she escaped 
by way of pressing household duties. That 
evening she told me of it, with horror in 
her voice. 

“To think of going along these roads in 
that antediluvian ark!” she exclaimed, with 
a fine disregard for historical accuracy. 
“We'd be sure to meet people from country 
places all around here in their traps and 
coaches and automobiles. It’s simply 
awful.” 

“Oh, never mind,” I said, soothingly. 
“You needn’t go, you know.” 

“Arthur!” she exclaimed, tremulously, 
“Squire Springger *Il ask me every day 
he’s here, and I can’t refuse always. He 
wants me to ‘jog around’ with him, he 
says, while he’s trying to find a girl to 
marry him. Says he wants my judgment 
on ’em.” 

It was a serious matter. I knew that 
from Ethel’s anxious manner; so I swal- 
lowed a chuckle, and said we’d buy a horse 
forthwith. After supper that evening I 
casually mentioned to our man, Jason Staf- 
ford, the fact that I wanted to buy a horse, 
and he said he could go down to the village 
and make inquiries. So I told him to go. 
The Squire went with him; and while we 
were breakfasting the next morning two 
men and one woman arrived at the farm, 
each driving a horse. One of the men and 
the woman had buggies; the other man had a 
buekboard. All three were very impatient to 
get away. It seemed that each one had ex- 
tremely urgent business somewhere, and only 
came up to the farm as an accommodation 
to me, anyhow. Each was perfectly willing 
to leave horse, harness, and wagon here and 
let me pay for same the next week, or the 
next month; or sometime during the coming 
autumn or winter. They didn’t care par- 
ticularly when I paid, so long as I gave a 
note for the outfit. The prices ranged from 
two hundred to five hundred dollars. 

Ethel and I examined the horses very 
carefully, while the owners expatiated upon 
their superior qualities, their beauty, and 
their intelligence. While we were looking 
at them Jason arrived from the fields and 
Squire Springger appeared from the barn. 
As these new-comers hove in sight the three 
strangers grew more urgent. Their time 
was getting short. In fact, one of the men 
jumped into his buggy and drove away, say- 
ing he’d see me again in the afternoon. 

“Squire,” I called, “you know what I 
want in the way of a horse. Would you 
mind looking at these?” 

“Not at all, Jedge Lathrop,” he replied, 
cheerfully. He glanced at the woman’s 
horse a moment, stepped in front of it, took 
a red bandanna handkerchief from his 
pocket, and suddenly waved it in front of 
the horse. The brute reared once; then 
came down on its fore feet with a jolt, and 
began to plunge and kick desperately. Ethel 
jumped back, and Jason and I started to 
seize the bridle, but the woman in the 
buggy was too quick for us. She snatched 
her whip out of the stock and larruped that 
animal as never horse was whaled before. 

In a minute or two he was subdued, and 
she drove down the lane, highly indignant. 

“J think you’re a set of sharpers!” she 
exclaimed, wrathfully. “The idee of tryin’ 
to scare a good hoss plumb crazy!” 

“Ta-ta!” said the Squire, waving his 
hand after her, while an appreciative grin 
overspread his face. Then he turned to me, 
and added: “Thet’s Satan, thet hoss is, 
Jedge Lathrop, an’ well named, too. He’s 











the wickedest cuss in this part o’ the kentry. 
They’ve ben tryin’ to sell him for years, an’ 
can’t. He’s known over th’ hull lan’scape.” 

“ Well, there’s only one left,” I responded, 
walking over to the buckboard. The man 
sitting in it had been an amused and silent 
spectator. Now, however, he roused up. 

“My name’s Smith,’ he said, “and 
here’s as safe, willin’, reliable family horse as 
there is in the State of Noo York. Ain’t 
afeard o’ nothin’. Can’t scare him a mite. 
Try him, Squire,” Mr. Smith urged cordial- 
ly. ‘‘Wave that there pirate’s flag under 
his nose, or close to his face—he won’t 
even wink.” 

Ethel and I became interested at once. 
If all this were true—or only half of it—we 
might be fortunate indeed. So we eagerly 
watched the Squire as he prepared to repeat 
the experiment. But we were doomed to dis- 
appointment. The Squire glanced at Mr. 
Smith’s horse, and then winked solemnly 
and expansively. 

“What's the matter?” Mr. Smith in- 
quired anxiously. 

“Do you take us,” the Squire began, with 
an all-embracing gesture—“do you take us 
for a lot o’ bloomin’ oculists?” 

“Hey!” said Mr. Smith, and Jason 
snickered appreciatively. 

“Or,” the Squire went on, leaning com- 
fortably against a tree, “are you figurin’ on 
a sorter supposition-like thet Jedge Lath- 
rop here’s startin’ a museum of weird an’ 
sensational curios’ties, so to speak?” 

“T don’t understand what they’re getting 
at,” Ethel remarked, her forehead puckering 
a little, as it does when she’s puzzled. 

“Squire Springger means the horse is 
stone-blind,” said Jason. 

“So he is, so he is,” Mr. Smith added 
with enthusiasm. “ That’s the beauty of 
him—ean’t see a mite, an’ nothin’ can’t 
scare him. Now take a hoss with two 
eyes,” he went on with confidential manner, 
an’ he’s liable to be scared half to death 
at anything—and usuerly he is, too, some- 
time. An’ take a hoss with one good eye 
and one that he can see out of—” 

“One what?” Ethel interrupted. 

“One eye he can see out of,” Mr. Smith 
repeated, “an’ one good eye—that is one 
eve he can’t see out of—and no conscien- 
tious, self-respectin’ accident - insurance 
company’d give ye a policy. Why?’ he 
cried and waved his arms at us. 

By this time we had formed a circle around 
the buckboard, in which Mr. Smith was 
standing and addressing us as if he were a 
stump-speaker haranguing a political meet- 
ing. The Squire was the first to reply. 

“Snapdragons an’ snow-shoes!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Blamefino! Why not?” 

“ Because,” Mr. Smith replied, with grace- 
ful condescension, “a hoss with one good eye 
an’ one bad one is sartin sure to be skeered 
into vi’lent insanity every time he looks at 
anything. Now,” he went on, lowering his 
voice until its tones were wonderfully per- 
suasive, “you take a fine-bred, intelligent 
animal of proud spirit an’ noble aspirations 
like this here valuable Artazerckseez, an’ he 
is reely th’ most satisfactory hoss in th’ 
world. Any child kin’ drive him anywhere. 
. . . Get in an’ try him, Judge Lathrop,” he 
concluded, stepping down to the ground. 

I did so, and picked up the reins, holding 
them loosely. Then I said, very gently, 

Get up.” 

“(lang there!” Ethel added, and Arta- 
zerckseez g’langed, very sobery and sedate- 
ly. He was headed straight for a clump of 
bushes, and Mr. Smith offered a suggestion: 

“ Better hold them reins a little tighter.” 

T smiled and let them hang loosely until 
Artazerckseez walked into the bushes and 
came to a full stop because he couldn’t go 
any further. Then I jumped to the ground 
and approached the others, saying, 
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“Suppose those bushes had been a deep 
ditch?” F 

“Or a child in the road?” Ethel added. | 

“Or a f’rocious tiger!” exclaimed Beeby, j; 
as she appeared with her brother. 

“Or a dead man’s bo-o-nes,” Buzzer con- 
cluded, rolling his eyes and grating his little | 
teeth frightfully. | 

Mr. Smith backed Artazerckseez out of — 
the bushes and aimed him at the gateway 
of our lane. 

“ Well,” he said, as he started off, “ I guess 
we can’t make a swap?” 

“No,” said Buzzer, “I guess we can’t.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of temporary dis- 
couragements, I finally did succeed in pur- 
chasing a horse that very evening, although 
I didn’t know it until the next morning. 
And Buzzer conducted the negotiations. He 
and Beeby went down to Mrs. Pagent’s as 
soon as they had eaten their evening meal 
of bread and milk, and hardly had they 
reached there when Susan’s brother drove 
up in a nice new buggy, bringing a huge 
valise filled with Susan’s clothing. He had 
come a long distance and his horse Billy was 
tired. Buzzer instantly struck up a friend- 
ship, which was firmly cemented when 
Susan’s brother let him lead Billy down to 
the barn for water. 

“Nice horse, this,” said Buzzer, looking 
critically at the animal. “Want to sell 
him : id 

“Well, I dun’no’,” said Susan’s brother. 
“T guess I would if anybody wanted him 
pretty bad.” 

“My fother ’ll buy him,” Buzzer rejoined, 
confidently. “He wants a horse jus’ like 
him, and a cawwaige too.” 

Susan’s brother looked imterested. He 
was a prudent person who could scent a pos- 
sible trade from afar, and he didn’t propose 
to let an opportunity slip by. 

“Will he pay two hundred dollars?” he 
asked. 

“Oh yes,” said Buzzer. “ At least, he’ll 
give you all the money he’s got, anyhow.” 

Susan’s brother scratched his head as if 
in doubt. 

“Bring Billy-horse over an’ let fother 
see him,” Buzzer suggested. 

““ By Hickory!” exclaimed Susan’s brother, 
“T b’tieve I will.” 

He was so interested that he entirely for- 
got his own supper. First he washed the 
buggy, brushed it out, then wiped off the 
harness, and finally spent the best part of 
an hour in rubbing Billy’s black coat. 
Finally he lifted Buzzer into the buggy, and 
stepped in beside him, and drove over to our 
farm and up the lane. Nora heard the 
sound of the wheels, and came to the door. 

“Mister Lathrop around?” asked Susan’s 
brother. 

“No,” said Nora. “ They has all gone off 
walkin’, but Squire Springger and Jason; 
an’ they do be down to th’ store.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” said Susan’s brother. 
Then he added, “ Do you know whether Mr. 
Lathrop wants to buy a horse?” 

“He do,” said Nora. “He do be lookin’ 
at horses all day.” 

“Fother ’l] buy him,” Buzzer remarked, 
positively. “ Jus’ you put hinr in the barn.” 

Susan’s brother chuckled a little. <A 
brilliant idea struck him. 

“T got to go back home to-night,” he said, 
“but I can walk to the deepo and go by 
train. Then your papa can let me know. 
Tl tell Jim Pagent about it—I guess Billy 
an’ the buggy ‘Il be safe enough here for a 
day or two.” 

So he unharnessed Billy, bedded him 
down with some straw he found in the barn, 
hung up the harness, rolled the buggy under 
a wagon-shed, and went off to tell Mr. 
Pagent that he’d left his horse with me for 
a few days’ trial. 

Now, of course, I did not know anything 
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about these negotiations until some time af- 


' terward, when I learned of them from vari- 


ous sources. Ethel and Beeby and I came 
home that evening to find that. Nora had put 


/ Buzzer to bed, and he did not awaken until 


about five o’clock the following morning. 
At that hour, when birds were singing, and 
the earliest of little sunbeams reached down 
and drank from dew-brimming petals, Buz- 
zer hurled himself out of bed and came 


' prancing into my room, insisting that I get 


up at once and see the new horse. 

“But we haven’t a new horse,” I remon- 
strated. “Father didn’t buy one.” 

“Oh yes, we have, fother!” the boy cried. 
“He’s down in the barn, an’ his name’s 
Billy, an’ I buyed him for you.” 

I looked Buzzer squarely in the face, and 
said, 

“Ts this a joke, little son, or are you in 
earnest ?” 

“Tt’s twue!” he exclaimed, lapsing from 
excitement into his babyhood vernacular. 
“He’s in the ba’n, an’ I buyed him fwom 
Shusan’s bwother!” 

I arose forthwith, and fifteen minutes later 
Buzzer and I, holding each other’s hand, 
walked into the barn. As we did so there 
sounded a whinny of welcome, and Billy 
stretched his head over the manger and 
rested his nose contentedly on my shoulder. 
I unfastened the halter, and took him out 
in the barn-yard. To me he was a splendid 
animal—heavy, powerful, sleek, and black 
as coal, excepting for two white feet. After 
he had swallowed all the water he wanted 
I put Buzzer on his back and led him up 
and down. Never did horse step so gently 
and carefully; never did little boy go so 
nearly crazy with delight. Never was parent 
prouder or happier. 

Before long Ethel came out to say that 
breakfast was ready, and when she saw her 
little laddie perched on Billy’s broad back 
her eyes grew deep and her cheeks red. 
After a moment she said, 

“Do you think you’ll keep him, Arthur?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I guess we will. I feel 
as if we could trust him.” 

And we never regretted our decision 
either; not even, a week later, when we asked 
Squire Springger to rename him because 
Beeby didn’t like his real name. 

“Well,” said the Squire, meditatively, “I 
think you’d better call him ‘ Job’; he’s the 
only other livin’ creature as patient as this 
here hoss is; an’ I ’*low th’ hoss was born 
*bout th’ same time as Job.” 

To be Continued. 





Aristotle is careful not to condemn any 
pleasure that is not definitely harmful. . . 
Still, there are kinds of pleasures which 
ought not to be pursued, and occasions and 
methods of seeking them which are improper 
and perverse. Therefore the Reason must 
be always at hand to check and to control; 
and the ultimate test of true worth in 
pleasure, as in everything else, is the trained 
judgment of the good and sensible man.— 
Dickinson. 


The preservation of health is the first good 
and the foundation of everything else that is 
good, for even the mind depends so strongly 
on the temperament and disposition of the 
organs of the body that, if it is possible to 
discover some means of making men gener- 
ally wiser and abler than they have hitherto 
been, it is in medical science that those 
means must be looked for.—Descartes. 


This is philosophy, to make remote things 
tangible, common things extensively useful, 
useful things extensively common, and to 
leave the least necessary for the last. — 
Landor. 


O Liberty, how many crimes are committed 
in thy name!—Madame Roland (at the scaf- 
fold). 











































George Grey Barnard, Sculptor 
See pages 1133 and 1134 


AMERICAN records show no clearer tri- 
umph of the art instinct over conditions 
apparently unpropitious than the career of 
George Grey Barnard, the New York ‘sculp- 
tor, to whom has been awarded the most 
important single commission yet given out 
in this country. The man who expects to 
spend the next five years in conceiving and 
executing eleven colossal groups for the new 
Pennsylvania State Capitol at Harrisburg 
has just passed his thirty-ninth birthday, but 
in emotional experience, which is the truest 
measure of such a life, he is much older. Yet 
so buoyant and fresh is his outlook upon the 
world, as reflected in his art and in his ap- 
pearance, that one might readily take him 
to be in the early thirties. A man of in- 
tense creative energy and deep spiritual as 
well as physical insight, a personality of 
strong impulse controlled by an indomitable 
will, and a being of singular courage, this 
essentially American sculptor, who is about 
to enter upon a task without precedent in 
this country, is still but superficially known 
to the public. 

This, too, in spite of the fact that he has 
done much important work. His colossal 
group in marble, “The Two Natures,” was 
given five years ago to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art by the estate of the late Al- 
fred Corning Clark, but until the new wing 
is opened it will remain inaccessible to vis- 
itors. His single figure, “ The Hewer,” which 
most fully, perhaps, represents his art, is 
still at Mr. Barnard’s studio; his bronze god 
Pan, formally presented to the city of New 
York in 1897 by Mr. Clark’s estate, has not 
yet been placed, although its conspicuous 
site before the Pan-American Exposition 
art gallery at Buffalo made it familiar to 
many. Other works in Mr. Barnard’s studio 
are a gigantic clock, carved in oak, its fig- 
ures inspired by a legend of Norse mythol- 
ogy; a marble figure, “ Maidenhood”; an 
early example, “The Sleeping Boy”; and 
“ Brotherly Love,” modelled after a tomb he 
executed in Norway, showing two figures 
half imbedded in their stone envelope, their 
hands seeking each the other’s through the 
intervening rock. At Tampa, Florida, there 
was lately set up a large fountain, whose 
marble figures were adapted from one of 
his two colossal groups on the facade of the 
Electric Tower at the exposition in Buffalo; 
and at Cairo, Illinois, another fountain from 
his hand, typifying the union of the Chio 
and Mississippi rivers, is soon to be erected. 
A young girl’s draped figure, for a tomb in 
Towa, is one of the sculptor’s most pleasing 
compositions. Of sketches, there is one of 
epic proportions, embodying the artist’s 
conception of primitive man; to this pro- 
posed group of over twenty nude figures be- 
longs “The Hewer.” Portrait busts must 
also be placed to his.credit, including those 
of Abram 8S. Hewitt, Collis P. Huntington, 
the sculptor’s father, and others. Mr. 
Barnard is now completing an urn, with 
many figures, to contain the ashes of the 
late Anton Seidl, and several other projects 
await his attention, besides the $300,000 
commission for the Capitol at Harrisburg, 
in which building, designed by Joseph M. 
Huston, of Philadelphia, Edwin A. Abbey is 
to execute the mural decorations, at an al- 
lowed cost of $150,000. 

George Grey Barnard’s life has been a 
steady evolution. Born in Bellefonte, Penn- 
sylvania, his boyhood, except for a brief 
period in a suburb of Chicago, was spent in 
Muscatine, Iowa. The son of a Presbyterian 
clergyman whose means were straitened, art 
seemed an unlikely factor to enter his ex- 
perience. The boy’s first marked interest, 
outside the ordinary phases of childhood, was 
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aroused by an old sea-captain’s collection 
of shells, given to the six-year-old lad as 
fast as he learned their names. The cap- 
tain next gave him Dana’s book on geology, 
which he studied earnestly. But while 
searching for stones and fossils, his eyes 
were opened to the world of living creatures 
in the Iowa fields and woods; he caught and 
tamed a deer, a pelican, and a colony of 
squirrels. He became so expert at stuffing 
birds that at fifteen he was made taxider- 
mist to the Iowa State Academy of Sciences. 

Barnard’s career, however, had already 
settled itself in his mind. An evening course 
of drawing at the Chicago Art School, fol- 
lowed by discouraging advice from Leonard 
Volk, a sculptor, led irrevocably to art. 
His engraving, with its assured means of 
support, became from that moment a closed 
chapter in his life. Rather than take the 
time to turn back to it, after beginning his 
absorbing study of sculpture at the Chicago 
school, the quixotic youth endured actual 
hunger for long periods. He lived a year 
on $100 saved from his engraver’s pay, but 
his enthusiasm was not dimmed. The next 
turn in his fortunes came when a Chicago 
lady paid him $350 for a bust of her child. 
With this Barnard boldly set out for Paris. 

Tales of the fanatic young American soon 
drifted about the Latin Quarter—of his 
amazing talent, his omniverous thirst for 
art knowledge, and his unwillingness to 
waste time or money. Also, his uncanny 
power of using his eyes separately, in scru- 
tinizing his work or the model, was much 
discussed. His lodging was four miles from 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but by eight in 
the morning he was at work; in the even- 
ings he painted at Colarossi’s; late at night, 
in his room, he studied architecture, occa- 
sionally securing small commissions in mak- 
ing drawings. This forcing process con- 
tinued for over three years, most of the time 
on a diet of two meals a day, with rice and 
milk as the staple menu, and the hard 
French loaves as a luxury. But even $350 
will not last indefinitely, and the situa- 
tion was desperate, when one of his own 
countrymen, Alfred Corning Clark, of New 
York, knocked at the door of his studio in 
an obscure impasse in the Latin Quarter. 
He had heard that Barnard had modelled 
a remarkable figure of a sleeping boy; be- 
fore leaving, he paid the sculptor 1500 frances 
for it on account. 

This worked a revolution in Barnard’s 
prospects. Then came the order from some 
Norwegians in Paris for a tomb, which led 
to a commission for a tall porcelain stove 
for a club-house in Norway. The club dis- 
banded, but the sketch was used for the 
oaken clock already mentioned. Portrait 
busts and other small works followed, but 
the group that made his phenomenal Paris 
success, at the Champ-de-Mars Salon of 
1894, was “The Two Natures.” 

The sculptor’s Salon success of 1894 ended 
his Paris career. The jury hailed with 
amazement the six pieces sent by this un- 
known man, and gave them a position of 
honor. Rodin commended them warmly, and 
they were the sensation of the exhibition. 
Thiebault-Sisson, in Le Temps, wrote with 
enthusiasm of the “new-comer, who pos- 
sesses all the qualities of a great master.” 
A certain elderly princess, whose hotel was 
long a centre of art and fashion, ordered the 
young American brought to her, lectured him 
for hiding himself for ten years, and made 
him guest of honor at a reception. He was 
elected an Associate of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts, and told that if he stayed 
in Paris his fortune would be made. But 
this was just what Barnard had determined 
not to do. After a decade abroad he felt 
the need of living once more in his own coun- 
try, and he left Paris, with its plaudits 
still ringing in his ears. 
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How the Western Farmer is 
Gathering his Crop 
See page 1139 


Now that we know the crop of 1902 is to 
exceed any other in the history of this coun- 
try, it is interesting to see how the West- 
ern farmer is gathering it. Two general 
classes of machines are used in modern 
wheat harvest—the header and binder. The 
self-binder is a familiar implement. It 
cuts the grain, gathers the bundle, ties it 
with twine, knots the cord, and throws the 
bundle to the ground. The header, a Western 
machine, lifts its knives high, seeking only 
to cut the straw of the grain a few inches 
below the heads. It is pushed ahead of 
four horses, the driver riding on a tiller 
behind the team and guiding the machine 
as does the pilot a ship—his rudder being 
a single wheel at the end of a long tongue 
of wood extending backward. The swath is 
twelve feet, instead of five or six as on the 
binder. The platform on which falls the 
grain has a moving carrier, lifted and pro- 
jecting at one side. Beneath this projec- 
tion is driven a wagon with a large box to 
receive the grain. When one wagon is load- 
ed, it is hurried away to the stack, while 
another takes its place. Thus the work goes 
on from sunrise to sunset, and when the 
field is covered it is shorn and clean, ready 
for the ploughs that are to begin the prepara- 
tion for another crop. It is swift, economi- 
cal, and especially adapted to the harvesting 
of grain too short in the straw for the 
effective use of a binder. 

The coming of the modern threshing out- 
fit to work upon the farm is impressive. 
Ahead is the traction engine with wide 
wheels and powerful movement. Over the 
engineer’s head is a gay canopy, and he 
steers the whole with a glistening wheel. 
Next is the red separator, and behind that 
a small house on wheels (the cook-shanty 
of the crew). A water-tender is yet in the 
rear, and that completes the line. Where, 
as is the case in some sections, gasolene 
takes the place of coal as a fuel for the 
engine, there is no need of a fuel-wagon. 

The modern separator does automatically 
several things that were for many years 
done by hand. Once a band-cutter stood 
beside the feeder, clipping the band that 
held each bundle together. Then the feeder, 
taking the bunch of straw, slowly fed it 
into the roaring mouth ef the machine, 
careful that he did not meet with injury 
from .over-recklessness or the sudden spew- 
ing out of a piece of iron or a stone by the 
whirring cylinder. Now the bundles are 
pitched from the stack into the self-feed- 
ing apparatus, which cuts the bands and 
distributes the straw into the opening of 
the machine. 

Formerly, the straw was carried up an 
open slideway by an endless line of slats and 
dumped in one place as long as the machine 
was not moved. The modern machine has at 
the rear end a huge pipe or funnel, extensible 
to twelve or twenty feet, with a curve at 
the end. It is the “ wind-stacker.” At the 
base, where it joins the machine, is a 
rapidly revolving fan that creates a strong 
blast. On the current of air that is blown 
through the tube goes the straw, and the 
funnel is moved from point to point, doing 
much of the work of the stacker. It is a 
most welcome innovation to the farm lad 
whose duty it was to fight for breath at 
the gulping mouth of a straw-carrier. 

Another thing: the weigher. Of old, the 
farmer stood beside the machine and watched 
the filling half-bushel measures, emptying 
them and tallying the number. Now the 
red stream of grain is caught by a small 
carrier, weighed, the record made, the wheat 
lifted to the height of a wagon and poured 





















































































































into the wagon-box. From the time when 
the bundle is pitched into the .feeder, the 
hand of man does not touch it. Going to 
the elevator in town, the wagon is dumped 
by a tilting platform; machinery carries the 
grain to the bins, cleaning it on the way, 
and at last pours it into the car for ship- 
ment. Where the threshing is done in the 
harvest-field, the process from standing 
grain to a swaying car-load bound for the 
city may occupy but a half-dozen hours. 

On the Pacific coast, where everything 
is on a large scale, and where the owners 
of great farms are impatient of even the 
above methods, harvesting is done with 
vaster appliances. Huge gang ploughs, pulled 
by as many horses as one man can control, 
prepare the ground. The harvesting is done 
by a mighty machine, propelled by a steam- 
engine, that cuts. threshes, and sacks the 
grain, leaving, when it has passed over the 
field, only the empty straw and the plump 
bags of wheat. The latter are gathered in 
wagons, a fire sweeps over the stubble, and 
all is in readiness for the start of another 
erop. In the dry, equable climate of the 
eoast region, the sacks may be heaped out-of- 
doors for weeks and suffer no injury. 

The hay crop is an important one. To 
handle it and its brother, the alfalfa, are 
new machines. The mower is lighter; the 
rake carries the hay in larger bunches, the 
gatherer hauls the hay to the stack without 
the touch of a hand, the lifters by the 
power of a team of horses place the whole 
on the top of towering stacks—quite different 
from the weary pitchfork days of old. 

Sharing the throne with King Wheat is 
King Corn. Of late years certain improve- 
ments have been applied to machinery for 
taking care of this crop. The farmer 
formerly cut the corn-stalks with a long 
sabrelike knife and carried them together 
in shocks ready for husking. The new 
method is to drive up each row with a 
harvester that cuts the stalks, binds them 


into bundles, and throws them off to be 
picked up later. 
Then, when the farmer is ready for 


placing the grain in his barn, comes a yet 
more interesting process. With a machine 
arranged for the purpose he works a wonder 
with the product. The bundles are thrown 
into its mouth and rapidly threshed. The 
ears are husked and carried to a wagon. 
The stalks and husks are shredded and 
crushed into a fine, palatable fodder that 
resembles hay, and this is carried by a 
“wind-stacker ” tube into the loft of the 
barn or to a stack. There is economy in 
this process, as it utilizes every portion of 
the corn growth. Other conditions being 
favorable, an acre will produce from two 
to four tons of this fodder-hay. 





Finding the Enemy 
See page 1136 

SUCCESSFUL gunnery practice depends on 
the proper blending of accuracy and rapidity 
of fire. 

The primary steps towards securing the 
first of these essentials is to ascertain the 
enemy’s distance and set the sight on the 
gun for the distance or range indicated: 
and, next, to lay the gun so that the sights 
point directly at the target at the moment 
of firing. 

The various methods for measuring ranges 
are as follows: 

First—By what is known as the hori- 
zontal base system. That is, two instru- 


ments placed a known distance apart—the 
distance being technically known 
base-line. 

The most familiar system of this type is 
that invented by Lieutenant Fiske of the 
United States. navy. 


as the 


Here the base of the 
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triangle is the length of the ship, at each 
end of which a telescope is loeated. The 
two telescopes are electrically connected 
with an indicator which registers the range 
in yards when the telescopes are so trained 
as to converge on the target. 

The stadimeter, a later invention of Licu- 
tenant Fiske, was extensively used by our 
vessels in the war with Spain, and gave ex- 
cellent results. It operates on the principle 
of the sextant, and measures the angle sub- 
tended by an object of known height. 

Second.—By the “vertical base system ” 
(the Lewis type), in which the base of the 
triangle is the height at which the instru- 
ment is placed above the surface of the 
water. 

Third.—By trial shots. 

Fourth.—By the velocity by which sound 
travels, through noting the elapsing time 
between seeing the flash of the enemy’s gun 
and hearing the report. 

The Lewis depression position - finder has 
been adopted as the service position-finder 
for all of our sea-coast fortifications which 
permit of an altitude for the instrument 
of forty feet or greater. These instruments 
are designated as type “ A.” 

The type “A” is a substantial instru- 
ment, weighing about 650 pounds, provided 
with a specially designed telescope of an 
unusual power and field. A complete auto- 
matie device, known as a replotter, is car- 
ried on the table of each instrument, by 
the use of which the observer can instant- 
ly convert the range and direction of the 
target as read from the position-finder into 
the corresponding range and direction from 
the gun itself. 

The telescope is provided with cross- 
wires, and is properly pointed when the ver- 
tical wire is on the desired object and the 


horizontal wire coincident with its water- 
line. A single observer is all that is needed 


to operate the instrument, and he simply 
depresses the telescope until it aims at the 
target. There is no computation or cor- 
rection to be made, since the range in yards 
and the direction in degrees and minutes, 
of the target, from the gun, are read direct- 
ly from the dial of the instrument. By an 
ingenious telegraph system this informa- 
tion is transmitted to the officers at the 
guns. As can be seen, this method permits 
disappearing guns and mortars entirely out 
of view of the target to be aimed with pre- 
cision. 

Careful official tests made by the United 
States War Department, extending over a 
period of several years, have shown a re- 
markable accuracy. The error in range 
at a distance of nearly six miles is only 
one per cent. 

One of the best arguments for the instal- 
lation of an effective scheme for directing 
the fire of our sea-coast guns is the great 
cost of each shot. The saving of one round, 
from any of the largest guns. is almost suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of the range-finder. 
The armor- piercing shell for the 12-inch 
gun weighs 1000 pounds, and costs the gov- 
ernment nearly $500, while the charge of 
smokeless powder costs nearly one dollar 
per pound. To these figures must be added 
a percentage of the cost of the gun, which 
would make the total expense of each round 
about $1000. 

In the joint maneuvres to take place in 
August between the army and navy, the 
new range-finding system will have its bap- 
tism in conditions simulating actual war- 
fare. 

The history of past engagements between 
ships and forts records the almost unvary- 
ing success of the ships when they have at- 
tempted to merely run past the forts and 
not silence them. The reason can be read- 
ily understood when it is remembered that 
the guns did well if they fired one shot in 
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from three to five minutes; that many shots 
were wasted in obtaining the range; that 
although firing at a moving target, the guns 
were slowly trained, and even if the enemy 
was hit, many shells were required to inflict 
any serious damage. 

All of these conditions are now changed, 
and it is safe to predict that hereafter the 
fleet will find the passage of the ‘orts to 
be a more serious proposition. 





The Colombian Revolution 


near Panama 
See page 1138 

THERE are two parties in Colombia, Lib- 
erals and Conservatives. The latter have 
been in power for some time, although it is 
said that all Colombians are now revolution- 
ists and that there is no government. The 
Liberals complain of the church run by 
Jesuits, lack of schools, high taxation, and 
general mismanagement. The present revo- 
lution has been running about two and a 
half years. The population of the country 
is some three and a half millions, of which 
one-third only are males. Some 20,000 
soldiers are maintained by the “ govern- 
ment.” There are at least five rebels to one 
Conservative, and boys of ten and upwards 
carry arms. The revolutionists are very 
strong, and the wonder is that they have 
not run the government forces into the sea. 

Chiriqui Province, now involved with the 
United States by reason of the seizure of 
American coffee, comprises the west end of 
Colombia, and may make mischief when we 
take possession of the canal. The recent 
trouble arose as follows: 

Chiriqui Province is nearly all owned by 
American coffee-planters. The revolution- 
ists seized tne coffee crops. Thereupon the 
Governor of Panama, General Salazar, sent 
the gunboats Chucuito and Boyaca to cap- 
ture the insurgent vessels which should at- 
tempt to export the produce. The insurgents 
hid their prize and refused to be caught in 
such a trap. Next, Consul-General H. A. 
Gudger addressed a note to the revolutionary 
General Herrera at David, demanding satis- 
faction. Not receiving a prompt reply, such 
as the present American strenuosity de- 
mands, the United States war-ship Ranger 
was ordered to proceed by river to David, 
capital of Chiriqui Province, and headquar- 
ters of the revolution, and take such mea- 
sures, drastic or otherwise, as its captain 
may find necessary. It is needless to sur- 
mise that the insurgent forces will be found, 
if at all, out of gun-range, and that the re- 
sult will be a casus belli if Uncle Sam feels 
disposed to punish the existing government. 

The bloodiest scenes of the revolution have 
been enacted in the Chiriqui Province, from 
which the government troops have been ex- 
pelled at each of their attempts to take it. 
So bitter and brutal have been the revolu- 
tionists that non-combatants have been mer- 
cilessly slain with machetes. Neither the 


‘aged. women, nor infants have been spared. 


In the city of David alone, more than fifty 
people who would not declare for either 
party have been slain. As a result several 
thousand non-combatants have climbed .into 
the mountains out of harm’s way. Every 
native carries a machete, from the youngest 
to the oldest. When sober, the natives are 
peaceful, but when intoxicated with secco 
(white rum), are quarrelsome, and slash 
each other with machetes. Many are expert 
fencers, carrying machetes deeply notched 


during drunken encounters. Many are 
scarred worse than German students. While 


they do not fear a knife or machete, they are 
mortally afraid of a big Colt revolver. All 
are expert riders. At the last attempt to 
take David, 
alone left to fight for his life. 


a government captain was 
He sought 
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safety in the antique tower of that city, >. 
slew twelve revolutionists. Thirteen was 
his fatal number. As he reached for the 
heart of the thirteenth revolutionist, a well- 
aimed cannon ball decapitated him. 

Seven years ago, a small colony of thirty 
people from Stockton, California, cut a trail 
through the heavy forests and made large 
clearings at an altitude of 5000 feet. Many 
houses were built, and many thousands of 
coffee-trees were planted. The tracts select- 
ed proved to be the best, and the coffee- 
trees began bearing when four years old, 
yielding the best bean. While their trees 
were growing many went home, their capital 
being exhausted. As they did not sell out, 
they now returned to find large crops 
awaiting them, which the _ revolutionists 
seized as soon as gathered. Coffee-trees, as 
a rule, mature in seven years and produce 
for fifteen years. In consequence, new trees 
are planted annually. The great forests sur- 
rounding are rich in big white and black 
cedars, mahogany, ete. In addition to the 
above, are many other great American plan- 
tations and industries. 

The white population comprises Spaniards 
and other foreigners. The Colombians are a 
mixture of Spanish, Indians, and negroes, 
and have the negro crimp of hair. They 
have negro blood enough to make them 
lazy, and Spanish blood sufficient to make 
them mean. Among the poorer classes the 
women do most of the hard work of agri- 
culture and cattle herding. Since the revo- 
lution commeneed some thousands of non- 
combatants have taken to the mountains 
through almost impossible trails, where they 
cannot be molested, and are awaiting the 
cessation of conflict. The women carry to 
market the products packed on small horses 
tied to each other by their tails, the gentlest 
leading. The horses never kick. Lariats are 
thrown over horns of cattle, which are tied 
to the horses’ tails and dragged to market. 
The poorer the family, the more the dogs 
and children. The dogs are of all colors 
and breeds, half starved and vicious. The 
natives cut off one ear, saying it makes 
them good hunters. <A yellow dog with a 
black mouth is especially prized as a good 
hunter. 

There is nothing in all these omens, ex- 
cept that the natives think taere is. The 
people make pets of all kinds of wild ani- 
mals, such as pecearies, sloths, monkeys, 
tiger-cats, deer, bears, and of macaws, par- 
rots, and native birds. Snakes are abundant, 
including those poisonous. The natives, when 
bit, cut off the tail of the snake and smoke 
it in their pipes, saying it is an antidote. 
The lowlands near the sea swarm with 
crabs of many species, which enter the 
camps, burrowing deep holes, throwing up 
hills of sand and destroying everything un- 
protected, from bread to boots. There are 
millions of ant pests, but as you ascend the 
highlands you gradually leave behind all 
pests. The mountains are full of lakes 
and streams well stocked with fish. Higher 
still are myriads of the most prized orchids 
of the world. Mount Volean produces the 
rarest and most beautiful species, which 
have been sent all over the world. 

The mountains are rich in minerals. Gold 
exists in paying quantities; iron is every- 
where. Rich copper deposits have been 
located in the highest altitudes, and even 
tin is there. There is an abundance of both 
black and red rubber. On the coast pearl- 
fishing is the principal industry, and the 
finest pearls are obtained. While diving- 
suits are common, the natives still continue 
to make primitive head plunges from thirty 
to forty feet in the water, all of them 
being more or less scarred by sharks. 

Such is the country that Uncle Sam, it 
is said, can have for the asking of the in- 
surgents. 
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Finance 


Many months ago, commenting upon the 
probable course of the securities markets, 
it was stated in this column that, granting 
average crops, which would insure the con- 
tinuation of the country’s prosperity for at 
least another year, the one doubtful feature 
was the money- market. When, after the 
May panic of last year, the situation gen- 
erally was shown to be sound, the belief 
was rather widely held that, in the absence 
of another corn-crop failure, a fresh “ boom” 
in stocks might follow the remarkable pro- 
longation of the period of prosperity. We 
have since seen prices rise to the highest 
average level in our financial history, but 
there has been no boom. Stock values have 
steadfastly shown, to an amazing degree, 
what some people are fond of calling re- 
siliency. Operations for the decline have 
yielded no profits to speculators. The stock- 
market did not respond to such bear manip- 
ulation as was indylged in, and, on the oth- 
er hand, the—in some instances—manufac- 
tured advances have not induced the eager 
buying by the outside public which is pop- 
ularly, but erroneously, believed to follow 
sustained rises in stock prices. Values have, 
indeed, kept pace, in their progress upward, 
with the further improvement and expan- 
sion in general business. But there has been 
no “boom,” and now the speculative com- 
munity, cheered by the prospects, amount- 
ing almost to a certainty, of excellent crops. 
confident in an undjminished volume of 
business ia iron and steel, witnessing the 
almost ineredible continuation of railway 
e:vnings on a tremendous scale, perceiving 
few, if any, bear factors in the situation, is 
inclined to believe that a still further ad- 
vance in the stock-market might be looked 
for were it not for the doubtful outlook of 
the money-market. Bull manipulation has, 
notwithstanding, been carried on in espe- 
cial stocks, which have thereby risen daily 
to higher price levels, but in the main the 
course of speculation has not been upward. 
Neither has it been definitely downward, up 
to this date. The trading in stocks has been 
desultory in character, sluggish, indeter- 
minate. 

In the absence of an abnormal falling 
off in business anywhere, and considering 
the excellent crop report of the statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture, the hesi- 
tancy of the security markets clearly re- 
flects the feelings of the financial commu- 
nity in regard to the monetary outlook. The 
surplus reserves of the banks have been 
dwindling at a time when they should have 
been increasing, in anticipation of the usual 
fall demand. At this writing the reserves 
of the New York banks are at the lowest 
level in ten years for this season. The 
contention heard a few months ago that the 
West would be able to move its crops with- 
out calling on the East for money has 
proven fallacious. The Western banks are 
already recalling their deposit balances held 
in New York, and the metropolis, as the 
financial centre of the country, will this 
year, as usual, ship money Westward. The 
Western banks have, indeed, much money, 
but they also have extended credits on an 
unprecedented scale, owing to the business 
activity prevailing in all sections, and to 
the great number of local enterprises start- 
ed and carried out with local funds. The 
crops will be enormous. Speculation in 
stocks has been light in volume, and the 
only heavy stock-market commitments are 
those of the great syndicates. A pinch in 
the money-market late in August would not 
precipitate a panic, and none is apprehended. 
It would not be followed by a widespread 
throwing over of weakly margined accounts, 
since the public is notoriously “out” of 
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the market. But the most optimistic can- 
not see a bull factor in tight money this 
fall, especially since the probable attitude 
of European lenders remains an unknown 
quantity. 

To be sure, the syndicates are enormous 
borrowers of money, both at home and 
abroad, by reason of the vast deals and con- 
solidation which have signalized the pres- 
ent bull market. But it is to be borne in 
mind that there has also been an enor- 
mous expansion in trade in this country, in- 
volving huge “legitimate” loans, in con- 
tradistinction to the “illegitimate”  re- 
quirements of “stock gamblers ” and nefari- 
ous “pools” of which so much is heard. 
But time and again during the past twelve 
months it has been pointed out in this 
column that the chief source of the trouble 
lay with the Federal government and its 
absurd fiscal system. So long as the Trea- 
sury Department continues jts unbusiness- 
like practice of carrying on its own bank- 
ing business, taking money out of circula- 
tion when it is most needed by the busi- 
ness community, there must be trouble from 
time to time. There is scarcely enough 
money in the country to carry on the in- 
creased volume of “legitimate” business, 
without having the supply diminished by the 
Treasury Department. The repeal of the 
war taxes affords but partial relief, even 
slighter than had been hoped, since the re- 
duction in the internal revenue has been 
accompanied by an increase in the receipts 
from customers. If ever a campaign of edu- 
cation was needed, it is in connection with 
the vexatious Treasury problem and _ the 
urgent necessity of reform in that quarter. 

In the mean time the foreign exchange 
situation igs beginning to feel the indirect 
influence of the government report of crop 
conditions on August 1. We are certain 
to show an increase in the exports of agri- 
cultural products during the coming months. 
Whether these will be sufficient to offset the 
enormous sums borrowed by our bankers 
from their European confréyes cannot be 
told, for even should the final grain yield 
come close to the present estimates, there is 
no way of ascertaining the extent of the 
syndicates’ obligations. But it is signifi- 
cant and not altogether reassuring that 
American finance bills are offering in large 
quantities in London, showing that our 
bankers are once more engaged in securing 
credits abroad. 

The figures of the government’s crop 
statistician were all that could be expected. 
The report was gratifying, and while it is 
not wise to accept definitely figures which 
may yet be modified by unusual weather, the 
probabilities are strongly in favor of abun- 
dant harvests in wheat, corn, and oats. In 
corn especially it is gratifying to note that 
there is good reason to expect a bumper 
crop. 

There was’ considerable improvement 
in condition in the most important corn 
States, though there was a falling off in 
the South. The condition of corn on Au- 
gust 1 was 86.5, as compared with 87.5 on 
July 1 and 54 on August 1, 1901. The 
average for ten years was 84. Winter- 
wheat improved, and the condition of spring- 
wheat was materially above the ten-year 
average. The indicated yield of corn was 
2,561,490,000 bushels, compared with last 
year’s harvest of 1,522,519,891 bushels, and 
the previous “high record” of 2,283,875,165 
bushels in 1896. The acreage, as was nat- 
ural in view of last year’s disastrous fail- 
ure, increased enormously. The indicated 
total wheat harvest is placed at 652,599,000 
bushels, exceeded but twice, in 1901 and 
1898, with harvests of 748,460,218 and 675,- 
148,705 bushels, respectively. Rye, barley, 
and oats also showed better condition than 
a year ago. 
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The 
Corn Exchange Bank 


WILLIAM AND BEAVER STS., NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. NASH, - - - - - President 
THOMAS T. BARR, - - - - Vice-President 
WALTER E. FREW, - - View: President 
FREDERICK T. MARTIN, . - - Cashier 
WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS, - - - Asst. Cashier 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$3,000,000 


BRANCHES 
—_- PLACE BRANCH, 
Astor Place and Lafayette Place. 
ASTORIA BRANCH, 
135 Fulton Avenue \ ee of Queens). 
BROADWAY BRANC 
Broadway and Sprite Street. 
mes — BRANCH, 
orfolk and Grand Streets. 
ELE NEN TH WARD BRANCH, 
Avenue D and roth Street. 
FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH, 
Fifth Avenue and 19th Street. 
ne” -SE se aan ite —e BRANCH, 
3 We 2 
GRAND CENTRAL "BR ANCH, 
7 East 42d Street. 
5 BR: ANCH, 
3 West 125th Street. 
HUDSON RIVER BRANCH, 
72d Street and Columbus Aven 
MECHANICS & TRADERS BANK. ‘OF BROOKLYN, 
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The Intrusions of Peggy 


By Anthony 


CHAPTER XV 
NOT EVERYBODY’S FOOTBALL 

ORD BARMOUTH was incapable of speaking of it—incapable. 

L He said so, and honestly believed himself. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that under less practised hands he would have reveal- 

ed nothing. Lady Blixworth, cordially agreeing that the less said 
the better, extracted a tolerably full account of the whole affair. 

“She did, she actually did,” he assured her, as though trying 
to overcome an inevitable incredulity. “I was standing in the 
middle of the path, and she ”—he paused, seeking a word—some- 
thing to convey the monstrous fact. 

“Shoved you off it?” suggested Lady Blixworth, in no diffi- 
culty for the neces- 


Hope 


“T have no information. We don’t desire to know. We have 
done with her.” 

* Does Mortimer feel like that, too?” 

“Don’t do him the injustice—the injustice, Viola—of sup- 
posing anything else. He knows what is due to himself, For- 
tunately, the acute position of public affairs is a distraction.” 

“Do tell him to come here. We shall be so glad to see him, 
Audrey and I. She admires him so much, you know, and | 
well, I’ve known him since he was a boy. Does Sarah know no- 
thing more about Trix’s reasons for behaving in such a fashion?” 

“In Sarah’s opinion Mrs. Trevalla has ruined herself by 
speculation.” 

Lady Blixworth was startled from artifice by the rapture of 
finding her suspicions 
justified. 





sary word. 

“She pushed me 
violently aside. I all 
but fell!” 

“Then she scuttled 
off?” 

This time he accept- 
ed the description. 
“Exactly what she 
did—exactly. I can 
describe it in no other 
way. She must have 
been mad!” 

“What can _ have 
driven her mad at 
Barslett?” asked his 
friend, innocently. 

“Nothing. We 
were kindness itself. 
Her troubles were not 
due to her visit to 
us. We made her ab- 
solutely one of the 
family.” 

“You tried, you 
mean,” she suggested. 

* Precisely. We 
tried — with what 
success you see. It 
is heart - breaking— 


what did 
Mortimer say?” 

“JT didn’t tell him 
till the next morning. 
I can’t dwell on the 
scene. He ran to her 
room himself; I fol- 
lowed. It was in 
gross disorder.” 

“ No!” 


““T assure you, yes. 
There was no letter, 
no word for’ him. 
Presently his mother 
prevailed on him to 
withdraw.” 

“Tt must have been 
a shock.” 

“T prefer to lcave 
it undescribed. No- 
body could attempt to 
comfort him but our 
good Sarah Bonfill.” 

“ Ah, dearest Sarah 





“ Fricker!” she ex- 
claimed, triumphant- 
ly. 

* There is every rea- 
son to believe so— 
every reason.” There 
was at least one very 
good one — namely, 
that Mrs. Bonfill. had 
pieced together Mr. 
Fricker’s letter, read 
it, and communicated 
the contents to Lady 
Barmouth. Lord Bar- 
mouth saw no need 
to be explicit about 
this; he had refused 
to read the letter him- 
self, or to let Mrs. 
Bonfill speak to him 
about it. It is, how- 
ever, difficult for a 
man not to listen to 
his wife. 

“Well, you never 
were enthusiastic 
about the match, were 
you?” 

“She wasn’t quite 
one of us, but I had 
come to. like her.” 
He paused, and then, 
after a struggle, broke 
out candidly, “TI feel 
sorry for her, Viola.” 

“Tt does you cred- 
it,” said Lady Blix- 
worth, and she really 
thought it did. 

“In a sense she is 
to be pitied. It is 
inevitable that a man 
like Mortimer should 
require much from the 
woman who is to be 
his wife. It is inev- 
itable. She couldn’t 
reach his standard.” 

“Nor yours.” 

“Our standard for 
him is very high, very 
high.” He sighed. 
“But I’m sorry for 
her.” 








has a wonderful 
way!” 

“As the day wore 
on, she induced him 
to discuss the Trans-Euphratic Railway scheme, in which he is 
greatly interested. He will be a long while recovering.” 

Repressing her inclination to seize an obvious opening for a 
flippant question, Lady Blixworth gazed sympathetically at the 
afflicted father. 

“And your poor wife?” she asked, in gentle tones. 

“A collapse—nothing less than a collapse, Viola. The decep- 
tion that Mrs. Trevalla practised—well, I won’t say a word. I 
had come to like her, and it is too painful—too painful. But 
there is no doubt that she wilfully deceived us on at least two 
occasions. The first we forgave freely and frankly; we treated 
it as if it had never been. The second time was on that evening 
itself; she misrepresented the result of certain business matters 
in which she had engaged—” 

“And ran away to avoid being found out?” guessed Lady 
Blixworth. 

“T think—I may say I hope—that she was for the time not 
responsible for her actions.” 

* Where is she now?” 


Peggy looked at her with meditative eyes 


“What does Sarah 
say?” 

Lord Barmouth 
looked a little puz- 
zled. He leaned forward and observed confidentially, “ It seems 
to me, Viola, that women of high principle occasionally develop 
a certain severity of judgment—I call it a severity.” 

“So do I,” nodded Lady Blixworth, heartily. 

Barmouth passed rapidly from the dangers of 
cism. 

“It is probably essential in the interests of society,” he added, 
with a return of dignity. 

“Oh, probably,” she conceded, with a carelessness appropriate 
to the subject. ‘“ Do you think there’s another man?” 

“T beg your pardon, Viola.” He was obviously astonished, and 
inclined to be offended. 

“Any man she liked or had liked, you know.” 

“She was engaged to my son.” 

That certainly sounded final, but Lady Blixworth was not 
abashed. 

“ An engagement is just what brings the idea of the other man 
back sometimes,” she observed. 

“We have no reason to suspect it in this case. I will not 


such criti- 
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suspect it without definite grounds. In spite of everything, let 
us be ‘ust.” 

Lady Blixworth agreed to be just, with a rather weary air. 
“Do give my best love to dear Lady Barmouth, and do send 
she implored her distressed visitor, when he 






Mortimer to see me,” 
took his leave. 

The coast was clear. If she knew anything of the heart of 
matn—as she conceived she did—the juncture of affairs was not 
unfavorable; ill-used lovers may sometimes be induced to seek 
softer distractions than Trans-Euphratic or other railways. She 
telegraphed to Audrey Pollington to cut short a visit which she 
Was paying in the country. At any rate, Audrey would not have 
ruined herself nor run away. In a spirit not over-compliment- 
ary either to Audrey or to Barslett, Lady Blixworth decided that 
they would just suit cach other. 

“The marriage arranged, ete., will not take place.” When a 
lady disappears by night, and sends no communication save a 
telegram, giving no address, and asking that her luggage may be 
consigned to Charing Cross station, “ to be called for,” it is surely 
justifiable to insert that curt intimation of happiness frustrated 
or ruin escaped; the doubt in which light to look at it must be 
excused, since it represents faithfully the state of Mervyn’s mind. 
He still remembered Trix as he had thought her, still had visions 
of her as what he had meant her to become: with the actual 
Trix of fact he was naturally in a fury of outraged self-esteem. 

“T would have forgiven her,” he told Mrs. Bonfill, not realizing 
at all that this ceremony or process was the very thing which 
Trix had been unable to face. “In a little while we might have 
forgotten it, if she had shown proper feeling.” 

“She’s the greatest disappointment I ever had -in my life,” 
declared Mrs. Bonfill. ‘* Not excepting even Beaufort Chance! 
I needn’t say that IT wash my hands of her, Mortimer.” Mrs. 
Bonfill was very sore; people would take advantage of Trix’s 
escapade to question the social infallibility of her sponsor. 

* We have no alternative,” he agreed, gloomily. 

“You mustn’t think any more about her; you have your career.” 

“T hate the gossip,” he broke out, fretfully. 

“Tf you say nothing, it will die away. For the moment it is 
unavoidable—you are so conspicuous.” 

“T shall fulfil all my engagements as if nothing had happened.” 

“Much the best way,” she agreed, recognizing a stolid courage 
about him which commanded some admiration. He was facing 
what he hated most in the world—ridicule; he was forced to 
realize one of the things that a man least likes to realize—that 
he has failed to manage a woman whom he has undertaken to 
manage. No eccentricities of sin or folly in her, no repeated 
failures to find anything amiss in himself, can take away the 
sting. 

**T cannot blame myself,” he said more than once to Mrs. Bon- 
fill: but the conviction of his blamelessness yielded no comfort. 

She understood his feeling, and argued against it; but it 
remained with him still. in spite of all she could say. He had 
always been satisfied with himself; he was very ill-satisfied now. 
Some malicious spirit in himself seemed to join in the chorus of 
ill-natured laughter from outside, which his pride and _sensi- 
tiveness conjured to his ears. Beaufort Chance had walked the 
streets once, fearing the whispers of passers-by saying that he 
had been proved a rogue. Mervyn walked them, and sat in his 
place in the House, imagining that the whispers said that ~e 
had been made a fool. But he faced all. Barslett bred courage, 
if not brilliancy: he faced even Beaufort Chance, who sat below 
the Gangway, and screwed round on him a vicious smile the first 
time he appeared after the announcement. 

On the whole he behaved well, but he had not even that glim- 
mer of pity for Trix which had shone through his father’s 
horrified pompousness. The movements of her mind remained an 
utter blank to him; why she had lied, an unsolved mystery. 
Amid all his humiliation and his anger, he thanked Heaven 
that such a woman would never now be mistress of Barslett; 
the affair constituted a terrible warning against experiments in 
marriage. If the question arose again—and in view of Barslett 
it must—he would follow the beaten track. In the bottom of his 
heart—though he confessed it to nobody, no, not to his parents 
nor to Mrs. Bonfill—he had something of the feeling of an ordi- 
narily sober and straitlaced young man who has been beguiled 
into “ making a night of it” with rowdy companions, and in the 
morning hours undergoes the consequences of his unwonted out- 
break; his head aches, he is exposed to irreverent comment, he 
is heartily determined to forswear such courses. Mervyn did not 
dream of seeking Trix, or of offering an amnesty. To his mind 
there was no alternative; he washed his hands of her, like Mrs. 
Bonfill. 

Society took its cue from these authoritative examples, and 
was rather in a hurry to declare its attitude. It shows in such 
cases something of the timidity and prudery of people who are 
themselves not entirely proof against criticism, and are conse- 
quently much afraid of the noscitur a sociis test being applied 
to them. Even in moral matters it displays this readiness to 
take alarm, this anxiety to vindicate itself; much more so, of 
course, in the case of conduct which it terms, with vague but 
unmeasured reprobation, * impossible.”  Trix’s behavior had been 
* impossible” in the highest degree, and there could be but one 
sentence. Yet, though society was eager to dissociate itself from 
such proceedings, it was not eager to stop talking about them; 
its curiosity and its desire to learn the whole truth were insati- 

Trix was banned; her particular friends became very popu- 
Lady Blixworth held levées of women who wanted to know. 
vy Ryle’s appearances were greeted with enthusiasm. Where 
was Mrs. Trevalla? How was Mrs. Trevalla? Who (this was 
an after-thought, coming very late in the day, but demanded by 
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the facts of the case) was Mrs. Trevalla, after all? And, of 
course, the truth had yet to be told? Society held the cheerful 
conviction that it by no means knew the worst. 

Any knowledge Lady Blixworth had she professed to be at the 
disposal of her callers; she chose to give it in a form most calcu- 
lated to puzzle and least likely to satisfy. ‘“ There was a differ- 
ence, but not amounting to a quarrel.” “So far as we know, she 
has not left London.” ‘ She was certainly alone when she started 
from Barslett.” Utterances like these wasted the time of the 
inquirers and beguiled Lady Blixworth’s. ‘Vm going to stay 
with them soon,” she would add, “ but probably anything I may 
hear will be in confidence.” Such a remark as that was actively 
annoying. “Oh, Audrey goes with me, yes,’’ might be a starting- 
point for conjecture as to the future, but threw no light on the 
elusive past. More than one lady was heard to declare that she 
considered Lady Blixworth an exasperating woman. 

Peggy’s serene silence served as well as these ingenious 
speeches. With an audacious truthfulness, which only her popu- 
larity with men made it safe to employ, she told the affronted 
world that she knew everything, but could say nothing. An 
assertion usually considered to be a transparent and impu- 
dent mask of ignorance compelled unwilling belief when it came 
from her lips; but surely she could not persist in such an atti- 
tude? It cut at the roots of social intercourse. Peggy was in- 
cessantly abused and incessantly invited. She had frocks now to 
respond to every call, and at every call she came. She went 
even to houses which she had shown no anxiety to frequent be- 
fore, and which seemed to offer the reward neither of pleasure 
nor of prestige for going. 

“That child is up to something,” opined Lady Blixworth, after 
a week or two of this; and one day, at her own house, she kept 
Peggy back and took her firmly by the shoulders. 

“What is it you want?” she asked. squarely. ‘ Why have you 
been going to the Moresby-Jenkinses’ and the Eli-Simpkinsons’s, 
and places of that sort?” 

Peggy looked at her with a shrewd kindness, weighing the 
advantages of still more candor. 

“T want to meet Mr. Fricker,” she confessed at last. 

“That means you’re in communication with Trix?” An 
inspiration came upon her. “ Heavens! I believe she’s living with 
you!” 

“ Yes, she is. 
she doesn’t want it generally known. 
meet Mr. Fricker?” 

* Are you Trix’s ambassador ?” 

“No, no. She knows nothing about it. She’d be furious.” 

Lady Blixworth released her manual hold of her prisoner and 
sat down, but she kept a detaining eye on her. 

* Are you going to throw yourself at Fricker’s feet, and ask 
him to give Trix’s money back?” 

* Do you know about—?” 

“Yes, Lord Barmouth told me; and very much I’ve enjoyed 
keeping it to myself. I can feel for Trix; but if you want a 
lesson, my dear, it’s this—the world isn’t everybody’s football. 
You won’t do any good by clasping Fricker’s knees, however pretty 
you may look.” 

“Haven't the least intention of it,’ said Peggy, coolly. “I 
shall go purely on a business footing.” She paused a minute. 
“Trix sent you her love, and would like to see you in a little 
while.” 

“Tl write to her from Barslett.” 
reflectively. 

* And about Mr. Fricker?” 

“Tt’s a business matter—ask him for an appointment.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Peggy, ignoring the irony. 
“That’s the simplest thing, isn’t it?” 

“ Really, I believe, the way you’ll do it, it ‘ll be the best. | 
you might try the knees, perhaps, after all. He’s got a heart, 
suppose, and an ugly wife I know. So he must be accessible.” 

“You’re quite wrong in that idea,” persisted Peggy. 

“Of course, you could get a card for something where he’d be 
easily enough, but—” 

“The appointment for me! Thanks so much, Lady Blix- 
worth. Without your advice I should have been afraid.” 

“ Give Trix my love, and tell her I think she deserves it all.” 

“ You den’t know what a state she’s in,” urged Peggy, reproach- 
fully. 

“A thoroughly unscrupulous woman—and, bad as times are, 
I’d have given a hundred pounds to see her shove Lord Barmouth 
out of the way and skedaddle down that road.” 

“ You'd be nice to her, but everybody else is horrid.” 

“She deserves it all,” was Lady Blixworth’s inexorable verdict. 

Peggy looked at her with meditative eyes. 

“sHer obvious duty was to marry him, and please herself after- 
wards.” Lady Blixworth explained. “We must have our rules 
kept, Peggy, else where should we be? And because we were all 
furious with him for marrying her, we’re all the more furious 
with her now for throwing him over. Nothing is more offensive 
than to see othe: people despise what you’d give your eyes to 
have.” 

“She didn’t despise it. 

“ At not having it for nothing, I suppose? 
with her.” 

“Yes, you 
rather fond of her too. 





She said I might tell you if I liked, though 
But can you help me to 


Lady Blixworth smiled 


She’s very unhappy at not having it.” 
I’ve no patience 
have—and lots of understanding. And you’re 
Well, I shall go and see Mr. Fricker.” 


Peggy’s doubts as to how far Lady Blixworth revealed her own 
views about Trix Trevalla may be shared, but it cannot be 
questioned that she expressed those of the world, which does not 
like being made a football of unless by the very great or (perhaps) 
The verdict came in the same tones from all 


the very rich. 






















quarters. Lord Glentorly gave it to Mrs. 
Bonfill when he said, “She was a pirate 
craft; it’s a good thing she’s at the bottom 
of the sea.” Sir Stapleton Stapleton-Staines 
ventured to suggest it to Lord Barmouth 
himself by quoting, with delicate reticence, 
half of that proverb of which he had before 
approved. Fricker did not put it into words, 
but he listened smiling while his wife and 
daughter put it into a great many—which 
were very forcible and did not lack the 
directness of popular speech. All the people 
whom Trix had sought, in one way or an- 
other, to use for her own purposes pointed 
to her fall as a proof, first, of her wicked- 
ness, and, secondly, of their own superiority 
to any such menial function. In face of 
such an obvious moral it seems enough to 
remain approvingly silent; to elaborate it 
is but to weaken the force of its simple 
majesty. 

And the sinner herself?) She sat in Airey 
Newton’s room in Danes Inn, and owned that 
the world was right. She was no more 
the draggled, hysterical woman who had 
sought refuge with Peggy Ryle. Her boxes 
had been called for at Charing Cross; her 
nerves were better under control. She was 
chaffing Airey Newton, telling him what a 
failure her sally into society had proved, 
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“Beauty is but skin -deep” 
was probably meant to dispar- 
age beauty. Instead it tells 
how easy that beauty is to 
attain. 

“There is no beauty like 
the beauty of health” was also 
meant to disparage. Instead 
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“The groves were God’s first temples.” 
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No finer place in September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. The air is 
cool and bracing, the fishing fine, * the 
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stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central R. R., Grand Central Station, New York. 
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declaring that on the strength of his advice 
at Paris she held him responsible for it all. 

“You gave me a most selfish gospel,” she 
laughed. “I acted on it, and here I am, 
back on your hands, Mr. Newton.” 

He was puzzled by her, for he could not 
help guessing that her fall had been severe. 
Perfect as her self-control now was, the 
struggle had left its mark on her face; her 
gay manner did not hide the serious truth 
that lay behind. 

“Oh, it’s no use beating about the bush,” 
she declared, laughing. “Wve played my 
game, and I’ve lost it. What are you going 
to do with me?” 

“Well, I suppose life isn’t altogether at 
an end?” he suggested. 

“We'll hope not,” smiled Trix; but her 
voice was not hopeful. 

“You were engaged, and you’re not. It 
seems to amount to that.” 

“That’s putting it very baldly. A little 
bit more, perhaps.” 

How much more she did not tell him 
She said nothing of Fricker, nothing of ruin; 
and no rumors had reached Danes Inn. He 
saw that her vanity was wounded; he guess- 
ed that perhaps her affections might be; but 
he treated her still as the well-off, fashion- 
able woman who for a whim came to visit 
his poor lodgings, just as she still treated 
him as the poverty-stricken man who might 
advise others well or ill, but anyhow made 
little enough out of the world for himself. 

“Well, you seem quite happy without these 
vanities,” she said. ‘* Why shouldn’t I be?” 
She leaned back and seemed to look at him 
with a grateful sense of peace and quiet. 

*“ And you don’t abuse me! You must know 
I’ve been very bad, but you greet me like a 
friend.’ 

“Your badness is nothing to me, if you 
have been bad.” 

“Ts that indifference—or fidelity?” she 
asked, lightly still, but with a rather anxious 
expression in her eyes. 

For a moment he was silent, staring out 
of his big window into the big window oppo- 
site. In the end he did not answer her ques- 
tion, but put one in his turn: 

“So you hold me responsible?” 

There must have been something more than 
raillery in her original charge, for when he 
put his question gravely she answered it in 
a like way. 

“Yon touched some impulse in me that 
hadn’t been touched before. Of course you 
didn’t mean to do it. You didn’t know the 
sort of person you were talking to. But I 
thought over what you said, and it chimed 
in with something in me. So I went and 
—and had my fling.” 

“ Ah!” he murmured, vaguely, but he turn- 
ed now and looked at her. 

She had meant to give him no confidence, 
but he drew it from her. 

““T’ve been very unhappy,” she confessed. 
“T was very unhappy a good deal of the 
time, even when I was prosperous. And 
I’ve—I’ve told a lot of lies.” 

The blunt statement wrung a passing smile 
from him. 

“ And if I’d gone on I must have told many 
more.” 

‘ My responsibility is evidently heavy.” 
He paused, and then added, “There are a 
good many things that make one lie.” 

“ Not in Danes Inn?” She laughed a lit- 
tle. 

“Yes, even in Danes Inn,” said he. 

“T don’t think so, and I’m glad to be here,” 
she said. ‘‘ And some day, when I’ve more 
courage, I’ll make a full confession and ask 
you to be friends still. I often thought about 
you and Peggy and the rest.” 

He had begun to smoke, and did not look 
at her again till the long silence that fol- 
lowed her last words caught his attention. 
When he turned, she sat looking straight in 
front of her; he saw that her eyes were full 
of tears. He put down his pipe and came 
slowly over to her. 

“Tt’s been a bit worse than you’ve told 
me, Mrs. Trevalla?” he suggested. 

“Yes, a little bit,” she owned. “ And— 
and I’m not cured yet. I still want to go 
back. There, I tell you that! I haven’t 
told even Peggy. I’ve told her all my sins, 
but I’ve not told her that I’m impenitent. 
I should like to try again. What else is 
there for me to try for? You have your 
work; what have I? I ean’t get my thoughts 
away from it all.” 


” 
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She regarded him with a piteous appeal 
as she confessed that she was not yet chast- 
ened. 

“ You can go back and have another shot,” 
he said, slowly. 

Trix would not tell him why that was im- 
possible. 

“T’m afraid the door’s shut in my face,” 
was as definite as she could bring herself 
to be. 

“Well, we shall have the benefit, perhaps.” 

“Tf I told you all about it, I don’t think 
you’d want me here.” 

“Tf we all knew all about one another, 
should we ever pay visits?” 

“ Never, I suppose. Or face it out and live 
together always! But, seriously, I should 
be afraid to tell you.” 

“ Don’t idealize me.” 

The words were curt, the tone hard; there 
was no appearance of joking about hiin. 
There was a dreary, disheartened sadness on 
his face, as of a man who struggled always 
and struggled in vain, who was suffering 
some defeat that shamed him. He had come 
near to her; she reached out her hand and 
touched his. 

“Don’t look like that,” she begged. “I 
don’t know why it is, and you make me more 
unhappy.” 

He turned a sudden glance on her; their 
eyes met full for an instant; then both 
turned away. But the look that passed be- 
tween them had held something new; it made 
a difference to them; it seemed in some sort 
to change the feeling of the dingy room. 
Their eyes had spoken of a possibility that 
had suddenly come into the minds of both 
and had surprised the chance of expression 


before they could hinder it. Henceforward 


it must at least be common ground with 
them that. the unhappiness of each was a 
matter of deep concern to the other. But 
both crushed down the impulse and the long- 
ing to which that knowledge seemed natural- 
ly to give birth. Trix was not penitent; 
Airey’s battle still ended in defeat. Their 
pretence was against them. She was of the 
rich. How could he bear to change his life 
for hers? She looked round the dingy room. 
Was this the existence to which she must 
come, 2 woman ruined, and content with 
these four walls?) They were not boy and 
girl, that the mere thought of love could 
in a moment sweep all obstacles away. Each 
felt chains whereof the other knew nothing. 
It was not hope that filled them, but rather 
the forlorn sense of loss—that for them, as 
they were, such a thing could not be; and 
they were ashamed to own that the idea of 
it had been interchanged between them. 

Trix ended the constrained silence that had 
followed on the speech of the eyes. 

“Well, we must take the world as we 
find it,” she said, with a little sigh. “ At 
least, I’ve tried to make it what I wanted, 
and, as you see, without success.” She rose 
to go, but rose reluctantly. 

“Is it ourselves or the world?” he asked. 

“We're the world, I suppose, like other 
people, aren’t we? I don’t feel too good to 
belong to it.” 

“Tf we’re a bit of it, we ought to have 
more to say to it,’ he suggested, smiling 
again. 

Trix shook her head. 

“Tt’s too big,” she objected, sorrowfully. 
“ Big and hard, and, I believe, most horribly 
just. ” 

Airey stroked his beard in meditation over 
this. 

“Tm inclined to think it is rather just. 
But I’ll be hanged if there’s an iota of gen- 
erosity about it!” said he. 

She held out her hand in farewell, and 
could not help meeting his eyes once again; 
those deep-set, tired, kindly eyes had a new 
attraction for her since her wanderings and 
adventures; they had the strong appeal of 
offering and asking help all in the same 
look. She could not prevent herself from 
saying, 

“May I come again?” 

“You must come,” said Airey Newton, in 
a low voice. 

He was left resolved that she of all the 
world should never know his secret. She 
went back saying that of all the world he 
at least should never learn how sore a fool 
she had been. Because of that glance be- 
tween them these purposes were immutable 
in both. 

To be Continued. 
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High priced foreign 
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Western 
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GOLD MEDAL. 


Juror-in-chief J. 
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Dr. George M. Edebohls 


The Latest Triumph of 
American Surgery 


THE sinister malady which has for years 
been carrying off so many eminent and use- 
ful men, and which has been described in 
medical books as “ incurable” and “ fatal,” 
was named Bright’s disease, after the dis- 
tinzuished English physician who first de- 
scribed it. The daring surgical operation 
by which it is now proposed to effect a cure 
of chronic Bright’s disease—nay, by which 
a number of cures have already been effect- 
ed—is called the Edebohls operation, after 
the New York surgeon who originated and 
elaborated it, and who has been perform- 
ing it with astonishing success for several 
years. 

To thousands of sufferers all over the 
country the news of this newest triumph of 
American surgery has spread, by its in- 
trinsic importance, and in spite of the fact 
that it has been published only in medical 
journals. No authoritative announcement 
had been made to the general public of what 
the operation is and what it may be ex- 
peeted to accomplish. But there is a deep 
pathos in the tone of the letters which 
are nevertheless pouring in on Dr. Edebohls, 
letters of entreaty, inquiry, and appeal. No 
one man, certainly no surgeon in active 
practice, could undertake the task of an- 
swering them all. But there is not one of 
them whose writer may not profit by the 
statement of the facts hereinafter made, for 
the benefit of humanity at large, gathered 
at first hand and from the substance of re- 
plies made by the doctor to the inquiries 
of sufferers who have recently consulted 
him. 


Dr. George M. Edebohls ix Professor of 


the Diseases of Women at the New York 
Postgraduate Medical School and _ Hos- 
pital, surgeon to St. Francis’ Hospital in 
New York, and consulting gynecologist to 


St. John’s Hospital, Yonkers, and to the 
Nyack Hospital. There is no record in med- 
ieal literature of an operation performed 
for the cure of chronic Bright’s disease prior 
to a publication by Dr. Edebohls in the 
Medical News of New York, April 22, 1899. 
That publication also contains the first 
proposition ever made to the profession to 
treat chronic Bright’s disease as such by the 
knife. 

In a more recent article in the Med- 
ical Record of December 21, 1901, Dr. Ede- 
bohls details at length his accumulated ex- 
perience in the cure of chronic Bright’s dis- 
ease by operation. The discovery that a 
cure could thus be effected was made in an 
interesting way. 

For the purpose of relieving the usual 
symptoms due to floating kidney, as it is 
commonly called, the doctor operated, on 
November 29, 1892, on a patient in whom 
he had also discovered well-marked chronic 
Bright’s disease. This operation, styled 

(Continued on page 1165.) 
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Of Society Phenomena 


The Willie Boy and the Silly Ass 


sleeve but me elbow. Maybe he isn’t to de good, but he isn’t 
to de bad. A Willie Boy is born so. 

Say. tings is queer, anyhow. Because a Willie Boy don’t know 
netting about de woild; because he can’t be put next to a game, 
unless you use a club on him; because you can’t make him wise 
on de simplist graft dat grows, even if you tried a million years to 
learn it to him—dat’s de reason, I suppose, dat a Willie Boy tries 
so hard to look knowing, to seem to be next, to bluff at copping all 
de graft dere is. He’s just a Brownie, but he’d die happy to be 
mistook for real devilish. 

A town cut-up, from de tall timber, could get 2 rise out of 
a Willie Boy; but if de Willie was as wise as he tries to look, 
a Headquarters fly 
cop wit felt shoes 
couldn’t get on de 
same city block wit 
him. 

A real Willie Boy 
sometimes gives me 
a tired feeling, but 
he never gave me no 
pain. I has doctor- 
ed him right, when 
he has tried to smoke 
a real cigar; has 
put him to bed, on 
de quiet, when he 
hasn’t finished more 
dan half a_ bottle; 
has put him wise, 
when some bounder 
was parting him 
from his velvet at 
pool or ping-pong; I 
has done him fair, 
always, and he al- 
ways tips liberal. 

A Willie Boy, wit 
a income-producing 
sack, copper rivit- 
ed, so dat he can’t 
tear out de lin- 
ing, makes a good 
enough citizen for 
a district dat has a 
sure majority de 
odder way; makes 
a good enough hus- 
band for de kind of 
goil dat marries 
him. 

What am I talk- 
ing about? Some- 
ting else; de Silly 
Ass. He has come. 
He has landed on 
our shore, from de 
land of de fee and 
de home of de 
knave. De import- 
ed article has been 
improved on by de 
home push; and de 
Silly Ass has _ set- 
tled in our midst 
like a fly in a plum 
pudding. 

I’ve been piping 
off de Silly Ass for 
a couple of years— 
more dis year dan 
last—and was up against it for to make out where he started 
from. I knowed it couldn’t be from de West or de Sout’; for 
good men still carries guns in dose parts, and uses ’em. I was 
on, dat he wasn’t no Nordern nor Eastern patent; for I pipes off 
what Mr. Paul calls “human worry-us” in dese parts, and none 
of ’em ever growed up here. 

So I tells Mr. Paul de trouble on me mind, and he says to me, 
says he, “ Chames,” he says, “ you is on. De American Silly Ass 
is not a gradual growt: he’s a fungus. We got his seed in Eng- 
land, from where we get so much good—advice. 

“A few vears ago,” he says, “dere was a gang in London what 
was smart—what we call bright—for fair. Dey had real wit. 
But it suited de kind of badness dey was up to for to pretend to 
be sissies, or est’ects. Dey got along fairly well till one of ’em 
got in jail. Dat was when de police sent deir boss away for a few 
years, where he could have de right kind of audince for his pomes 
and plays. 

“* But. Chames, dere was anodder bad lot in London; mugs what 
hadn't any wit, but plenty of wickedness. A hundred years ago 
dat kind done very well: so well he got into most of de novels; 


RF“ de plain, old-fashioned Willie Boy I has notting up me 
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eider as hero or villian—according to de novelist’s view-point. In 
good Victoria’s day dat character was made to back up out of 
sight. Folks was on to his graft; so he tumbled to himself, shed 
his tapering white fingers, his mel’choly eves, his sad smile; did a 
lightening change act, and, lo! dere bioomed in society de Silly 
Ass. = 

“T know of no character dat makes me knuckles itch so, as does 
his. A wolf in lamb’s cloding is a danger signal, alongside of him. 

“But de Silly Ass grew and trove. He got so well known on 
de London stage, to-day, dere is a line of parts called ‘ Silly Ass,’ 
as dere is leading man, juvenile, and so on. 

“We escaped him for a long time; but de field here was too 
rich not to attract de beast, and witin a few years we has got 
some imported Sil- 
ly Asses, most of 
’em wit handles to 
deir names. Dey 
was sure a_ good 
ting —for society 
gossip, and de di- 
vorce lawyers. 

“As you has ob- 
soived, Chames, de 
American beast cop- 
ied de English ori- 
ginal: his giggle, 
his bangles, his hug- 
ging in de waltz, 
his gambling and 
welching, his scan- 
dal mongering, his 
borrowing, his bribe- 
taking for pushing 
wine and snobs into 
de foist coicles of 
de brass-band set. 
All dis de native 
fungus does wit de 
giggle and air of 
saying: ‘I’m such a 
silly ass it doesn’t 
matter what I do.’ 

“Bless m e, 
Chames! I has be- 
come serious. Bad 
form. I forgets me- 
self at times. De 
Silly Ass has_ his 
uses, and should be 
encouraged. 

“A man who 
writes good stuff 
once showed dat de 
misuse of drink— 
intemperance — was 
a natural and_ be- 
nificent means. of 
ridding society of 
de unfit: dat de in- 
temperate do _ not 
fail because of in- 
temperance, but are 
intemperate because 
dey are predestined 
failures. Dey ar- 
rives where dey is 
due; and de rum 
route is de_ short- 
est line to deir 


“Has put him to bed, on de quiet” tation, Dowbilen, 


also, dere is a num- 
ber of fools des- 


tined to be trapped, tricked, robbed, smirched, on deir blundering 
hunt for dat notoriety which for dem spells pleasure; and doubt- 
less, too, de Silly Ass plays a natural and benificent part in de 
plan for getting dose fools to deir station by de shortest route— 
on de line of Jeast resistence.” ki 

I had to make a hurry skip just den, for de cat was chasing 
one of Little Miss Fannie’s pet chicks, de bull pup was chasing 
de cat. Little One was chasing de dog, Miss Fannie was chasing 
Little One, and Duchess was chasing Miss Fannie. I headed off de 
whole bunch just in time to keep ’em all from running down de 
terrace into de Sound, what was high tide. 

Little One was crying wit rage, and calls de chick a silly ass. 

“ Exeuse me, Kiddie,” I says, “de cat’s de Silly Ass: de chick’s 
a Willie Boy. I’ll put de chick in de coop, where de cat can’t get 
at.” 
“No,” says Duchess. “It is de cat what must locked up be. 
He have torn all de lace on Madam’s dress. Ce diable!” 

“ NW’importe.” says Miss Fannie. “It is a bit spiteful, but such 
a cunning little ting.” 

“ Sure,” says Mr. Paul. “ De lace-makers must live, somehow.” 
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(Continued from page 1163.) 
nephropexy, or fixation of the kidney, was 
not performed with any idea of influencing 
or relieving the Bright’s disease. Its object 
was to anchor the kidney. To the doctor’s 
surprise, the symptoms of Bright’s disease 
disappeared gradually after the operation, 
along with those of floating kidney. By 
April, 1897, five similar operations had been 
performed by Dr. Edebohls, three out of 
the five patients beng restored to perfect 
health. 

But if Bright’s disease complicated by 
floating kidney could be cured by the knife, 
why could not Bright’s disease be cured by 
the knife in the absence of any complica- 
tion? 

Dr. Edebohls’s sixth operation, the first 
deliberately undertaken to cure chronic 
Bright’s disease, was performed January 
10, 1898. A radical and permanent cure 
resulted. The operation has now been per- 
formed by Dr. Edebohls on forty pa- 
tients—twenty-three women, one child, and 
sixteen men, six of whom were themselves 
physicians. The recoveries have been grat- 
ifying. The danger to a patient is not in 
the operation itself—which is not so diffi- 
cult as that for the floating kidney, in which 
Dr. Edebohls has met with a mortality of 
one per cent. The patient’s peril lies chief- 
ly in the changes the disease may have al- 
ready caused in the heart and circulatory 
system. The danger to life will also vary 
with the skill of the particular operator, and 
with his familiarity with kidney surgery in 
general. 

The Edebohls operation is renal decapsu- 
lation, and consists in denuding the kidney 
of its capsule proper, a membraneous cov- 
ering intervening between the kidney and its 
fatty capsule. This affords free opportunity 
for the formation of new blood-vessels be- 
tween the denuded kidney and its fatty cap- 
sule. The new circulation thus created leads 
to the gradual absorption of the inflamma- 
tory products and the liberation of the se- 
cretive structure of the kidney from their 
destructive pressure, thus allowing the gland 
to resume its functions. When the wound 
heals, adhesions, or bands, of connective 
tissue are found attaching the kidney to its 
surroundings. In these bands and running 
from them to the adjacent tissues many 
healthy blood-vessels are found. The newly 
formed arteries are found to predominate 
over the newly formed veins, and, most sig- 
nificant of all, the direction of the blood 
stream is towards the kidney. This indi- 
cates the method of cure by a plentiful arte- 
rial blood-supply. Surgery having thus 
given nature a chance, nature, by means 
of this new blood-supply, “absorbs the in- 
tertubular inflammatory products ”—that is, 
obliterates the disease. 

The well-known operation for the relief 
of some of the accidental complications of 
acute inflammation of the kidney, which con- 
sists in incising the capsule proper for the 
age of relieving renal tension, is en- 
tirely different from the Edebohls operation 
for the cure of chronic Bright’s disease, in 
which disease the capsule proper never com- 
presses the kidney, although it may adhere 
to it abnormally. The Edebohls opération, 
by a skilful surgeon, is not necessarily dan- 
gerous. The patient is placed face down- 
ward, by preference, for a lumbar incision. 
Ether, a mixture of nitrous oxide and oxy- 
gen, or cocaine applied locally, may be used 
as an anesthetic, according to the condition 
of the patient. 

Dr. Edebohls has sailed for Europe to 
bring the matter before the profession there. 
He will make it the subject of an address 
before the British Medical Association at 
Manchester. Major G. H. Forney, surgeon 
commanding the Army and Navy General 
Hospital at Hot Springs, Arkansas, recently 
referred to Dr. Edebohls, for operation, the 
case of a gallant infantry officer. In the 
mean time surgeons throughout the country 
are deeply interested, and some of them are 
performing the operation. The German med- 
ical journals have republished Dr. Edebohls’s 
papers from the American technical journals. 
The leading Canadian medical paper declares 
that Edebohls “has elaborated a working 
theory of the restitutio ad integrum of a 
nephritic kidney after its capsule has been 
stripped off, by observations made on the 
Me bodies of patients cured by his opera- 
lon.” 
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Unrivalled appetizing tonic and stomach corrective, rec- 
ommended by physicians. It lends the fragrant aroma of 
the tropics to pure liquor, sherry, or champagne. An 
exquisite flavoring for sherbet or punch. 
with Angostura makes a delightful appetizer before dinner. 
Refuse imitations and cheap substitutes. None genuine ex- 
cept Dr. Siegert’s. On the market 70 years. Made only by 
Dr. 3.6. B. SIEGERT & SONS. All grocers and druggists. 
J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent, New York, N. Y 


Grape fruit 














AKE your fine 
white | skirts 
and underwear of 


! i ra 2MWest 


Muslin, fine as 
linen, soft as silk. 


_ 36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 
For sale by 
leading re- 


jobbers. 
Samples of this muslin mailed free on application. 

Treat & CONVERSE, ‘Yor'this ‘Mostia 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 

Boston PuxitapeLpHt1a BattimoreE Cuicaco Sr. Louis 








LEADING HOTELS 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
ROYAL PALACE HOTEL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Occupying an entire block on the ocean front, the location 
of this new and luxurious hotel combines coolness, quiet- 
ness, and the most delightful water views. 
300 ocean- front rooms; 100 with baths. Cuisine and 
service of unusual excellence. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
heatre Parties 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on _ second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 
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F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. 
dj the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder; which keeps it from 
It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 


It prevents all odor, giving 


The handle saves your fingers 











Illustrated 
$2.00 net 


Practical Golf 


By Walter 
J. Travis 


NEW EDITION, FULLY REVISED TO DATE, WITH CHAPTERS ON THE 
NEWEST CLUBS, BALLS, ETC. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and the Motor in which he lowered the fast Mile Record 


Automobiling 


vented, but the one thing that clamors most loudly to be 

brought into existence is still left to found the fame and fortune 
of some future genius. That iridescent, but, let us hope, not im- 
possible, vision is a process for making gasolene odorless. Already 
every highway frequented by automobiles is more than faintly 
reminiscent of Forty-second Street when the subway excavators are 
shifting the gas- mains, and the nuisance must inevitably and 
rapidly grow more acute. Every auto leaves a trail of scent for at 
least a hundred yards behind. Obviously, if the machines follow 
each other on a hundred yards’ headway, the odor must be continu- 
ous, and it must be doubled in intensity by the stream of horseless 
vehicles going in the opposite direction. There is no particular dif- 
ference between the scent of gasolene and that of gas, which ranks 
next to carbolic acid in popularity as an agent of suicide. Gasolene 
vapor is employed by entomologists to kill butterflies and other in- 
sects. A few drops of the liquid are put with the victim into a 
* killing-bottle,” and nature does the rest. If we allow automobiles 
to turn our streets into gigantic killing-bottles, perhaps we may get 
rid of our mosquitoes, but that benefit will be rather dearly pur- 
chased if we kill most of the people at the same time. Edison’s 
storage batteries may be thought to offer a way out, but the pro- 
tests of the patrons of the Thirty-fourth Street cars against the 
poisonous sulphurous fumes of the batteries on that line indicate 
possible disadvantages even in electricity. There really seems to be 
no sure relief except from odorless, innocuous gasolene, and the in- 
ventors might as well get to work on the problem without delay. 


[' appears that every possible kind of automobile has been in- 


Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt. Jr., accomplished a rather remarkable feat 
in lowering by three and two-fifths seconds the fast mile record 
of Fournier, the veteran chauffeur. When it is considered that the 
rate of speed was about seventy-five miles an hour, or one hundred 
and ten feet to the second, one must allow the possession of great 
nerve and skill in guiding the monster machine. The motor was a 
sixty-horse-power Mors, similar to that used by Fournier, and with 
few novel features of construction. On his return to this country 
Mr. Vanderbilt expects to bring over several of his racers, among 
them being the Renauit machine which won the Paris-Vienna race. 
An American company is building a motor to lower the mile record 
hy three seconds. The engine is to develop seventy-five horse-power, 
but it will be difficult to secure permission to use a suitable stretch 
of road unless a special straightaway mile course ‘be made. In any 
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sase the abnormal speed of the motor racer seems of doubtful utility 
except as a matter of curious comment. 


Algeria would hardly be considered, at first glance, an ideal 
country for motor travelling, yet, according to the latest reports, 
the European population of Algiers, about fifty thousand in number, 
own nine hundred motor-cars and three hundred motor-cycles. The 
roads are excellent on account of the inadequacy of the railroads, 
which forces the population to depend almost wholly upon their 
wagons as means of transportation of goods and supplies. The 
necessity of rapid movement for the army has compelled the exten- 
sion of military roads, which are kept in good repair. The grades 
are steep and unfavorable to bicycles, but offer no insuperable ob- 
stacles to motors. Owing to the preference given to France in cus- 
toms and other ways, no other machines than those of French make 
have yet been sold there. 

With characteristic energy the Automobile Club of America has 
been at work this summer along various lines. The Committee on 
Roads has elaborated an extensive scheme for posting the iost 
travelled districts with sign-posts. With the co-operation of the road 
commissioners, Mr. A. Ward Chamberlin, of this committee, has 
posted the Hudson County Boulevard at all places where there is 
likelihood of the traveller needing guidance. Another useful 
plan of the club is a register of mechanics, which should be a 
trustworthy guide both for chauffeurs seeking employment and 
the owners of motors who wish a competent man. It is intended 
to keep a list not only of good men, but also of chauffeurs who 
have been proven incompetent or reckless, and special attention 
is to be paid as to whether the man is likely to take the machine 
out without the owner’s permission. Nothing is more irritating 
to the owner of a machine than to see his motor dashing along at 
a high rate of speed filled to the limit with the chauffeur’s friends, 
or to appear unexpectedly at the automobile storage only to find 
that the machine has been hired out by the chauffeur. 

Mr. Butler, the secretary of the club, has returned from an 
examination of the route to be taken on the five-hundred-mile 
reliability run to Boston and return. He reports that the roads 
are in good condition, with the exception of about ten miles be- 
tween New Haven and Meriden, and about eight miles of sandy 
road leading out of Springfield. It will be impossible, however, 
for the return to be made by a different route. 
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Old-Fashioned Garden Flowers 


See pages 1140 and 1141 


In the more modern decoration of the 
home grounds, whether of large or small 
area, the tendency of the times is to the 
reintroduction of classes of plants bearing 
what are popularly known as “ old-fashioned 
flowers.” This is certainly a state of affairs 
to be commended, for during the past 
twenty years the newer introductions of 
what may be popularly called “ modern 
plants ” practically drove out of our gar- 
dens the old favorites, but did not replace 
them in point of beauty of coloring, varia- 
tion in form, nor in delicacy of perfume. 
One by one, the owners of spacious grounds, 
perhaps with memories of their boyhood 
days strong within them, arranged, first of 
all, for the planting of classes and varieties 
such as they had known in their younger 
days. The old-fashioned Peony and _ its 
close relative the more modern Peonia, the 
parti-colored perennial Phlox, the stately 
Columbine, the dainty Portulacca with its 
myriad shades, the beauteous Hollyhock, and 
the dozen and one of the old-time favorites 
have largely taken the places of the modern 
Coleus, the Achyranthes, the Begonia, the 
Geranium, and similar plants, so largely 
used for bedding during recent years. Of 
course, it will be understood that these mod- 
ern plants have by no means been supplant- 
ed in the decoration of the home grounds, 
but they have been given second place, and 
are used in smaller quantities than formerly. 
In the classes of old-fashioned flowers, most 
of which belong to the hardy perennial divi- 
sion, it is possible to have a season of bloom 
from early spring until very late in the 
fall, and all of these classes of plants that 
are hardy or semi-hardy take on the color- 
ings true to nature, neither subdued nor ex- 
aggerated, as is frequently the case with 
the tender plants which pass their early 
days in the unnatural atmosphere and 
temperature of the greenhouse. Then, again, 
with these old-fashioned flowers it seems 
possible to combine classes and shades of 
color to a very much larger degree than 
with the more modern soft plants. Indeed, 
IT do not know of anything among modern 
pants that can be massed so effectively as 
the perennial Phlox, for example, nor is 
there anything of a decorative nature, tall 
in stature, that ean compare with the old 
Yucea, with the possible exception of the 
Canna, and yet even here the older varie- 
ties are much more attractive, from a decora- 
tive stand-point, than those of later intro- 
duction. It is possible, with the use of the 
proper classes among the well-known plants, 
to mass them in beds and borders, with 
either the broad expanse of well-kept lawn 
or shrubs and ornamental trees as a 
background, and obtain a harmony of color 
almost impossible with the more modern 
plants: then, too; some of these old classes 
such as the Bachelor’s-buttons can be util- 
ized for beautifying bare places on the lawn, 
and as all plants of this class sow their 
own seed in the fall, it requires but a short 
space of time before the floral display is ex- 
ceedingly attractive. The old-fashioned 
flowers also give to us the creeping plants, 
so useful in shady places. True, they are 
not very prolific in bloom, but the foliage 
is attractively formed and prettily marked. 
In the same family we have the classes like 
the Sedum, so useful in the ornamentation 
of rocks, or rough portions of the grounds 
where some drought-resisting plant is 
necessary in order to obtain attractive re- 
sults. All of the old-fashioned flowering 
plants belonging to the hardy perennial 
class require little care after being once es- 
tablished, and increase in beauty and pro- 
fuseness of bloom from year to year. 

Plantsmen are going to considerable 
effort and expense to show the beauties of 
the old-fashioned flowers to the present 
generation, and it is to be hoped that the 
response will be general. At the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, and at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, the decorations which 
attracted the most attention in the floral 
line were those formed of old-fashioned 
flowers, and in many cases they were of 
the simpler types. All things considered, 
the return of the old-fashioned flower to its 
former place in the hearts of the people is 
a matter for general congratulation. 
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The GOlcnnaitiis 


Physicians use the Oldsmobile in preference to any other because it saves ‘ 
time—and a Doctor’s time is money. 
long, hard service to be the ideal Motor Vehicle for Physicians. 


The Oldsmobile has proved itself by 
It outwears 
a dozen horses, is always harnessed, always fed—is built to run and does it. 
All months are good months for the Oldsmobile, but the autumn months are 
best of all. If you want prompt delivery, order promptly. 


Price $650.00 f. o. b. Detroit 


Write for book 21, which tells all about it. 
SELLING AGENTS 


Oldsmobile Co., 138 W. 38th St., New York 
Oldsmobile Co., 1124 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Quaker City Auto. Co., 138 No. Broad St., Phil adelphia 
H. B. Shattuck & Son, 239 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Banker Bros. Co., East End, Pittsburgh 
Oldsmobile Co., 411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
William E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Ave., Detroit 
Kalph Temple & Austrian Co., 293 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha 
W. C. Jaynes Auto. Co., 873 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Day Automobile Co., St. louis and Kansas City, Mo. 
George Hannan, 1455 California St., Denver 
Clark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex. 
The Manufacturers Co., 26 Fremont St., San Francisco 
A. F. Chase & Co., 215 So. Third St., Minneapolis 
Oldsmobile Co., 728 National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Abbott Cycle Co., 411 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
Autovehicle Co., 79 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
Hyslop Bros., Toronto, Canada 
Rochester Automobile Co., 170 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
ason’s Carriage Works, Davenport, Ia. 
C. H. Johnson, 55 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sutcliffe & Co., 411 Main Sx., Louisville, Ky. 
Texas Implement and Machine Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Jas. B. Seager, Tuscan, Ariz. 


Olds Motor Works 


Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
























$3,000°9 ,.. Photographs 


There are several millions of our Photographic Lenses and Shutters 
in use in all parts of the world. 

They are said to be the best made anywhere. 

To show the progress in photography our improvements in 
Lenses and Shutters have made possible, we have placed 
$3,000.00 in the hands of competent judges to be awarded for 
photographs made with 


Bausch & Lomb 
Lenses or Shutters 


It costs nothing to enter the competition and the photo- 
graphs are arranged in classes, so that everyone can compete 
in his own speciality. Special awards for Kodaks, Premo, Poco 
and other hand cameras fitted with our Lenses and Shutters, 
and for professional photographers. Open until January 1, 
1903, to photographers in all countries. 

Special booklet of classes, awards and conditions, post-free. 


BAUSCH @ LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LONDON, 31 Aldermanbury, E. C. FRANKFORT, 81 °Kaiserstrasse 


ee Abner Daniel 


American humor. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 
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Made with Plastigmat Lens 










PARIS, 21 Rue Alboy 








By WILL N. 
HARBEN 


A new novel 










































































“TS THE HORSE A FOOL?” 
: “Well, I guess they invented you to take my place.” 
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NO DINNER IS COMPLETE WITH- 
OUT A GLASS OF 


Chartreuse 





—GREEN OR YELLOW— 






THE ONLY CORDIAL MADE BY 





THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
_ FRANCE. IT HAS THE SIGNA- 
FRE 






TURE L. GARNIER TWICE ON 
THE LABEL OF EACH BOTTLE. 






At first-classW ine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 





Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Sole Ag gents for United States. 
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COOKSFLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY Wo 


COOKING. 
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Kodak | 
Simplicity V, 


has made the 
Kodak way 
the sure way 
in picture 
taking. 


$5-00 to $75.00 


EASTMAN 
KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Catalog free at the 
dealers’ or by mail. 

















BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, e ° 


“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; absolutely pure. 


Best and safest for all uses. 
Louisville, Ky. 





Chicago Omaha 


Double 
Daily 
Service 


New line via Rockford, 
Dubuque, Waterloo, Fort 
Dodge, and Council Bluffs. 
Buffet - library - smoking - 

ca:s, sleeping - cars, free reclining - chair cars, dining - cars. ; 

Send to the undersigned for a free copy of Pictures and 

Notes En Koute, illustrating this new line as seen from the 

car window. Tickets id ag tF of I. R. and connect- 











ing lines. #3, HANSON, G: R; A., Chicago, 








Four 24-Hour Trains to Chicago Every day — — NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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